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% Referenoe is made to the attached vamphle t entitled^The 
e Societyj " which was sent to the Director from the FFR and 
eTueor"oH~I‘D/4/57. The pamphlet was transmitted with a printed 
form which indicated it was sent by Robert M,- Hutchins 3 president 
of the FFR and said, I'lT'e will appreciate receiving your comments and 
suggestions about the program, " 

In this pamphlet the FFR announced it has begun a series 
studies concerning the effect on individual freedom of certain insti 
tutions in the U,S, since 1791, and indicated that government is no 
longer the only institution with the power to increase or to deplet 
the freedom of the individual and of society. The- institutions nam^ 
are the modern corporation, the labor union, the media of mass 
communications, the organised, political party and the church. The 
pamphlet reflected dll these institutions have one thing in common: 

"They have a profound effect on the individual's daily life and on 
his rights and responsibilities," 

According to this pamphlet, 4 projects have^ been started 
which are. the corporation, the trad.e, unioyi^^tHet'commohidefensep^dhd 
the religious institutions project’s, Ife >have-redeived previous'inf or- 
mation regarding these, except the religious institutions project 
which will deal with the relationship between church and state-, the 
role of religion in public life and the rights of religious dissent 
or non-conformity, j 

All of the persons nam^ in the pamphlet have been previously 
identified as .being affiliated witli the FFR, 

ACTION : 

Nonei In view f,of thp. FFR's history of coddling communists and 
criticising the Government under 'Hutchins ' leadership, if the Director 
approves, no acknowledgment or comment will be made regarding this 
pamphlet. 
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- M-A Belmont • j 

- Liaison Section- 
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The consultants^are; 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., attorney; 
professor of corporation law, 
Columbia University; former 
Assistant Secretary of State; au¬ 
thor of many articles and books 
on business organizations and 
corporations. 

Scott Buchanan, philosopher 
and author; former dean of St. 
John's College. 

I 

Eugene Burdick, political scien¬ 
tist at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia; novelist, author of The 
Ninth Wave. 


Eric Goldman, professor of his¬ 
tory at Princeton University; 
winner of the Bancroft Prize in 
1952 for distinguished American 
history. 

Clark Kerr, Chancellor of the 
University of California; a spe¬ 
cialist in the helds of economics 
and labor with extensive experi¬ 
ence as impartial chairman on 
arbitration in industrial rela¬ 
tions. 


Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief 
and publisher of Time, Life, For¬ 
tune, Sports Illustrated 
House and Home. 


John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
educator and editor, professor of 
theology at Woodstock College, 
Maryland; winner of the Cardi¬ 
nal Spellman Award for theo¬ 
logical scholarship in 1950. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Protestant 
theologian; vice-president of the 
Union Theological Seminary; 
author of many books on Chris¬ 
tianity in the modern world. 


IsiDOR I. Rabi, professor of phys¬ 
ics at Columbia University; 
winner of the Nobel Prize in 
Physics, 1944; chairman of the 
general advisory committee of 
the.Atomic Energy Commission. 


Robert Redpield, professor of 
anthropology at the University 
of Chicago; former president of 
the American Anthropological 
Association. 


The Fund was est?iblished by the Ford Foundation 
in December, 1952, to advance the principles of a free 
society. It has devoted itself in the last four years to edu¬ 
cational efforts in race relations, academic freedom, due 
process, loyalty-security programs, freedom of speech 
and assembly, and generally to the preservation of the 
traditional liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. 

These activities of the Fund helped to initiate a wide¬ 
spread debate about the application of our traditional 
liberties. In a sense this indicated that the Fund had been 
meeting one of its objectives — to encourage public dis¬ 
cussion about freedom and justice and, thereby, to help 
maintain our free society. But the real issues often were 
obscured by emotionalism and irrational arguments. 

It became evident that clarification of the debate was 
urgently needed. Consequently the Fund’s Board of 
Directors decided, in May, 1957, to concentrate on a 
searching examination of the questions facing Americans 
in preserving a free society under 20th century conditions. 

A year’s discussion and planning preceded this decision 
which, in essence, takes cognizance of the fact that the 
basic issues of freedom and justice in the complex indus¬ 
trial America of today involve more than the traditional 
.issues as formulated in the eighteenth century. 

Many thoughtful persons in recent years have ex¬ 
pressed a feeling that Western society needed a reformu¬ 
lation of its ideas. In April, 1956, Dr. A. J. M. van Dal of 
The Hague, Secretary-General of the International Com- 
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THE BASIC ISSUES: 1791-1957 


At the time the Bill of Rights was adopted in 1791 . . . 

• The population of the United States, was approxi¬ 
mately 4,000,000^ 

• Fewer than a quarter of a million people had the 
right to vote. 

• Industry was small, dispersed and largely made up 
of family-run enterprises serving local needs. 

• Farming was the main economic activity. 

• ’ News syndicates, radio, television, telephones and 

movies did not exist. 

• There were no nuclear bombs, airplanes or guided 
I missiles. | 


• There were no Communists, either Soviet or domestic. 

• There were no trade unions. 

• The Industrial Revolution was just beginning, and most 
of the population was self-employed. 

• Fewer than 5,000 persons were employed by the Federal 
Government. 

The Bill of Rights was added to the Constitution to 
guarantee the rights and liberties of the individual in 
such a society, uncomplicated, new, and with inviting 
frontiers. The first ten Amendments defined the citizen’s 
status in relation to Government, the only institution 
whose power was great enough to oppress him. 

Since 1791, the population has expanded more than 
40-fold; the Industrial Revolution has turned into the 
Atomic Age; the Federal Government employs more than 
2,400,000 persons and has many more under arms; two- 
thirds of the population live in cities; only one out of 
seven people is self-employed; and as economic and social 
life has become more complex, huge institutions have 
arisen with varied powers and influence over the daily 
lives of Americans. 

Some of these institutions did not exist at all at the 
time the Bill of Rights was adopted: the modern corpora- 
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tion, the labor union, the media of mass communications, 
the organized political party. 

Some of these institutions have grown enormously: 
government, education,, and the communications system. 

Some are playing roles sharply different from those 
they played 165-years ago: e.g., the church and the vol¬ 
untary organizations. Government is no longer the only 
institution with the power to increase or to deplete the 
freedom of the individual and of society. 

But all these new or changed institutions have one 
thing in common: they have a profound effect on the 
individual’s daily life, and on his rights and responsibil¬ 
ities. They create new problems of maintaining a free 
society; they may even force us to re-define what such 
a society is. 

In outlining the goals of the new program, the Fund’s 
president, Robert M. Hutchins, declared: “It would be 
pretentious to suppose that any pioneering venture such 
as the program of studies we are undertaking could offer 
definitive solutions to the problem of how to maintain 
and expand individual liberties in an industrialized and 
politically polarized world. But I believe that the program 
offers reasonable expectation that the Fund can, by con¬ 
centrating upon it, make its most effective contribution 
to the maintenance of freedom and justice in the United 
States.’’ 


























HOW THE PROGRAM 
WILL BE CONDUCTED 

The Committee of Consultants is committed to sus¬ 
tained discussion as the principal means of achieving 
clarification. 

In this process the first task is to define the issues. 
The second step will be to obtain, through staff work or 
from Committee members, information necessary to the 
comprehension of the issues as defined. The third is exam¬ 
ination of the data and discussion of relevant viewpoints. 
This process will result in published statements, repre¬ 
senting either interim reports or the efforts of the group 
to clarify the issue under consideration. 

The Committee will go into two main classes of issues; 
those resulting from the impact of new or vastly enlarged 


institutions, e.g., the influence of the trade union on its 
members; and those resulting from the growing com¬ 
plexity of the national life. The latter category includes 
questions like those of privacy and censorship. 

Four projects have been started: on the Corporation, 
the Union, Governmental Provisions for the Common 
Defense, and Religious Institutions in a Democratic 
Society. The purpose of these studies will be to assist 
the Committee, although materials prepared for the 
members may be published as part of the effort to en¬ 
courage rational debate. 

Organization and administration of the studies follow 
these lines: 

A. The Board of the Fund approves each project. 

B. Members of the Board serve as Liaison Direc¬ 
tors with each project. 

C. Members of the Committee oversee each' of 
the projects. 

D. Each project has the services of a staff mem¬ 
ber of the Fund. | 

E. Each project is authorized to retain consult¬ 
ants or the services of outside groups with 
special qualifications in the subject under 
study. This will include spokesmen and others 
prominent in the affairs of the “institution"' 
under consideration. 






F. The Fund will make every effort to stimulate 
public discussion and debate on the findings. 

Outlines of the four projects approved thus far follow. 

THE CORPORATION 

The debate today about the relation between the cor¬ 
poration and society, and between the corporation and 
the individual, is incessant and confused. According to 
one point of view, the corporation moves year after year 
to progressively higher plateaus, casting off outworn or 
irresponsible practices as it does so. Others hold that as 
corporations become more and more powerful, their influ¬ 
ence becomes jpervasive and perhaps dangerous. 

Of special concern is the effect of the corporation on 
those closest to it.. If civil liberty describes a proper 
relation between the state and the individual, should the 
idea of civil liberty .be carried over into the life of the 
industrial corporation? Or does a different and perhaps 
more limiting concept, say a concept of corporate liber¬ 
ties, apply? 

Answers to such questions appear to be central to a 
clarification of basic issues in the U.S. today, since cor¬ 
porations now employ three-fourths of the nation's labor 
force and wield considerable powers, explicit and implicit, 


over other institutions as well. 

This project will first seek to appraise the impact of 
the corporation on the political, social and economic free¬ 
dom of individuals affected by it. 

From the outset, the cooperation of industry will be 
sought, in addition to assistance from universities, edu¬ 
cational foundations, and trade associations. 

Liaison Directors: M. Albert Linton 

J, Howard Marshall 

Representing the Committee: A. A. Berle, Jr, 

Staff member: W, H, Ferry 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE TRADE UNION 

American unions, following a tremendous expansion in 
size and power in the period 1933-1950, have exerted 
growing influence on the social, cultural and political 
lives of their members. At the same time, they haye 
become a powerful force in areas once considered the 
exclusive domain of the corporation, such as employee 
discipline and the process of production itself. ^ 

The “new unionism!' emerging in America takes an 
interest in foreign affairs, community relations, race 
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relations and other aspects of the civic rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities of its members. This may be symptomatic 
of the will to power or of a new sense of obligation. 

The project will examine the implications for the rights 
of individuals of collective bargaining practices together 
with such specific issues as jurisdictional strikes, national 
strikes affecting the public interest, restrictive work 
rules, and community-union clashes of interest. 

Union officials, industrial relations experts, arbitrators 
and other authorities will contribute to the project. Close 
cooperation between the projects on the trade union and 
the corporation will be maintained. 


Liaison Directors: Oscar Hammerstein, II 
Paul G. Hoffman 
Meyer Kestnbaum 

Representing the Committee: Clark Kerr 
Staff member: Paul Jacobs 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
CDMMDN DEFENSE 

International tensions and the resultant military pos¬ 
ture of the country have raised questions of individual 
freedom and civil liberty. Although the Federal Govern- 
pient’s obligation to provide for the common defense is 
stated in the Constitution, the changes in government 
responsibility that have taken place since the 18th cen¬ 
tury have created a shifting and confusing relationship 
between measures of defense and concepts of freedom. 

To explore the basic issues arising in this field, the 
project will concentrate mainly on three areas of govern¬ 
mental activity: military manpower policies, the suppres¬ 
sion of sedition, and the discovery and prevention of 
espionage. 

The project will be advanced by commissioning special 
studies; by consulting with qualified persons in govern¬ 
ment, law, education and science, and by convening 
advisory groups from time to time. 

.Liaison Directors: Herbert H. Lehman 
Charles W. Cole * » ^ 

J. R. Parten 

Representing the Committee: I. I. Rabi 

Staff member: Walter Millis 
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This project will deal with the relationship between 
Church and State, the role of religion in public life, and 
the rights of religious dissent or non-conformity. 

A study group will consider such questions as: 

The role of the religious pressure group and its effect 
on freedom of speech, freedom to read, freedom of 
communications, etc. 

The influence of ecclesiastical directives on legis¬ 
lators and blocs of voters and through them on the 
public law. 

The use of public funds to support church-directed 
education, parochial activities and sectarian 
interests. 

The question of prayers, released-time and “moral 
guidance” programs as well as religious celebra¬ 
tions in the public schools. 

The project will be a joint effort engaging represen¬ 
tatives of the three major faiths, as well'as the religiously 
uncommitted. It will from time to time call in outside 
experts and leading spokesmen of the various faiths as , 
well as representatives of the non-religious point of view. * 

It will commission special studies and research from 
qualified individuals and institutions. 

Liaison Directors: Henry Pitney Van Dusen * 
Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
Eleanor B. Stevenson 

Representing the Committee: Reinhold Niebuhr 

John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

Staff member: John Cogley 
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THE FUND'S FIRST 
FOUR YEARS 


The purpose of the Fund for the Republic — a non¬ 
profit educational corporation — is to defend and advance 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

Since its establishment in 1952, with Ford Foundation 
grants totalling $15 million, the Fund has been an inde¬ 
pendent entity. It has no connection with any other 
foundation. The policies of the Fund are determined by 
its Board of Directors, who are listed at the end of this 
booklet. 







The Fund has carried on its work in a variety of ways. 
It has distributed books, pamphiets, films, reprints of 
speeches, and other materials. It has made grants to 
individuals and organizations to enable them to conduct 
studies and programs in civii iiberties. Among organiza¬ 
tions that have received this kind of assistance are the 
YMCA, YWCA, Cathoiic Inter-racial Council of Chicago, 
American Bar Foundation, the Institute of Social Order 
of the Society of Jesus, Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, Columbia University, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Southern Regional Council, Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York Fund, Inc., American Friends 
Service Committee, Vanderbilt University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. 

The Fund has also sponsored research projects which 
have been carried out by persons appointed by the foun¬ 
dation. Examples of such projects are: a study of aca¬ 
demic freedom in the United States, directed by Paul 
Lazarsfeld of Columbia University; a study by John Cogley 
of blacklisting in the entertainment industry; and a study 
of the influence of Communism in American life, under 
the supervision of Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University. 


As of June 30, 1957, the total expended by the Fund 
was approximately $854 million. More than a third of this 
has been devoted to educational work in race relations, 
both in the North and in the South; other considerable 
sums have gone into the study of domestic Communism 
and Communist infiltration. Much has been expended on 
popular education concerning the significance of the Bill 
of Rights. Another area of the Fund’s interest has been 
the study of problems of due process, many of them 
arising out of the methods and procedures used in com¬ 
bating domestic Communism. 

In a review of its first three years, published in 1956, 
the Fund said: 

“The Fund conceives that in all the issues which have 
arisen in recent years over the liberties, the rights and 
the dignity of man, two matters are of first importance. 
One is to ascertain and make known so far as possible 
the relevant facts. The second is to clarify and define the 
issues in the public consciousness and so to make possible 
their rational discussion and resolution.” 

For the next year, the Fund will place a major emphasis 
on the second of these'two objectives — the clarification 
of the basic issues. 
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4^ Mr. NicBais 
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Mr. Parsons- 


TTotJ^l^ ^^^/P^^SLjO Mr. Rosen-- 
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10/24/57 Mr. Nease 

" '16 Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman 

MR. TOLSON: . ,£' - 




Stanley Tracy came in 

and dictated the attached memorandum. We should 
follow this m atter up and attempt to identtfy 

l and by whom she is employed, f .Jf^i 




G'. A/Nease“<^ 


Enclosure 

GANiDMG 

(2) 





^ g NOV 6. 1957 


lissscs^ 







MEMORANDUM 

10/24/5.7 

RE: FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


A[ 






I) 


_called at the Moss Subcommittee Staff 

of the House pf Representatives (Availability of Information from Executive 
Departments) and stated tiiat she was working for a man who had a grant 
froni the Fund . ^oy The Republic. He is making a study of the Moss, 
Coolidge.arid Wright reports:from a ’’security" angle. 

This woman was particularly interested in finding out how many 
ex-FBI'Agents' were on the staff ^pf the Commission on Government Security. 


b6 

blC 


[ 


was advised by'a. member of the staff of toe-Moss 
Subcommitte e that at le ast 60% of Wri ght Commission were FBI Atgents. 
^talked wi tol - - - [ (whose riame should lie kept 




confidential) of_ toejC.ommittee on Gov.e rnmentJQperationsjJLtheJElo.use.^ 


was 


beinaiassigned- to 


of the Commission on Government Secu rity, 

K 


advised me telephPnically 
the 


is one hundred per cen t behind the F BI. 

I mis morning that he informed i | toat._, 

iResearch Division, which analyzed^all of toe. material studied by the Wright 
Icommission and hot a single member of the research staff was formerly 
lemployed by the FBI. | [ expressed gre at surprise, s tating she 

had been very definitely informed to the contrary. | | referred her 

to toe Executive Secretary of the Commission, on Government Securit y, > 

Twho^is presently employed in the Executive Offices. 


bo 

b7C 

b7D 




— 7 ^ 

I talked with 


told him the same story she told[ 


this mor ning and he a dvised me that 


]and that he informed* 


her that there were exactly five former F BI personnel employe'd'.-, out of a 


total of over seyenty-five. He stated toat[ 


] seemed surprised 


and that she stated she had been informed very definitely not less than 60% 
of toe staff were ex-FBI personnel. She stated that she was a free-lance 

I writer and. that she would make her report, that she did not know how her 
. superiors >vould like her report but that she did want to be factual. 


/ 



















Neit her! _ Inor l I remembered-the name of the 

doctor for whon j | «^s working. However, they feel certain she 

twi ll call them again and I specifically requested that they ascertain the name 
jofI ■*s employer. tiiat diev also asc ertain where they can reach 

[masniuch as neither F ~l nor|_[ascertained 

whether she had an office or whether she could be-reached locally.' 

In the event of a subsequent contact, _ahd 

will promptly .advise me. 


In the event ! 1d oes not contact them prior to 

November 1, on which date I depart for a month in j*lorida, ( 

.call Mr. Nease and advise Mr. Nease off-the-record. 
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Office ISA^niot^nduin • united stat^-^vIrnment 


UR, A, H, BBIMOm 


R, R, ROACH 


DATE: October 89', 1957 


^ SUBJECT: 


a> ^ 

FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC (FFR) 





iman JL. 

pQtsons__ 

Hosen.....■■T 

Tamm_ 

Trotter_ 

Nease_ 

Tele, Boom __ 
Holloman 
Gandy — 


Reference is made 'to the attached memorandum^ated Nease_ 

10 / 24/57 which set f orth information.^rnis hed by HoHoran^lZ 

Stanley Tracy that a I l ioos working for a 

man (name unknown) who had a grgrit from the FFR and was making 

a study of the Moss, Coolidge and Wright reports from a ’'security^^f"^/^ 

angle, I I made inquiries regarding the number 

FBI Agents who worked on the Wright Commission, ) 


worki 


The following may or may not pertain to 


^ In May, 1957, Mr, Tracy made available information thdi/'l/ ^ 
the FFR was considering a project which wou ld initiate wo rk in five ^ 
areas, two of which appear to coincide with\ | inquiries, ^ 

These ares ^ : be 

b7C ^ 

( 1 ) A study of governmental secrecy and of counter- ^ 

espionage activities of police and intelligence 
agencies from the point of view of their necessity, 
and their impact on individual freedom^ Cj 

,( 2 ) A review' of the extensive work already in existence f. 

on the system of personnel security screening, (100-391697-46'^ 

s . *•!- 

This study was later announced as the Common Defense Project 
and its purpose is to determine the i.mpact of the Government's defense I 
policies on individual freedoms. It is headed by Dr, Isidor Issao 
Rabi, and the staff member of the FFR who will assist is Walter ^ I 

Minis, (100-391697-475) 

b6 § 

Summaries on Rabi an d Millis mav be found in Bu .file hic ^ 


100-391697-465, A summary on \ _ 

be identical, is attached, 

ACTION : 

f ^ ^-forypon 


who may 


EnclosAr.ec 

jj^:.mj'e':nc0. 
l^v Mr, Belmont 


^ . I’ ^ 


V-'^Mr, Belmont V X 
1 -. Mr, Nease * hf 

1 - Section tickler 
1 -r Mr, Gaffney 

^ :2.Noy 15 1957 ct 


- ^ 
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ALL IHFOPEATIOH COHTAIHED ^ 
HEREIH IS U1ICLA33IFIED 10ON 
WHERE SHOTOJ OTEERWISE ^ 


NTIflL 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

•|7P.nTCB AT. RTIltT*. ATI ftl? T TVVP. .STT C A TIO N 

Classification per OGA Letter dated: 1/24/2012 


In Reply^ Please Refer to 
File No. 

EXEMPTED FROM AUTOMATIC 
DECLASSIFICATIOM 
AUTHORITY DERIVED FROM: 

FBI AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION GUIDE 
EXEMPTION CODE ZSXil) . 

DATE 02-08-2012 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


October 30, 1957 


I was the subject o.t an 

npp jieantmiune in v^ stigation conducte d by the FBI in\ 
and I I at the request of \- 

I I She mas born f U Ot | 

1 \ but was a United States citizen as were her parents. 

She attended the University of Utah from 1931 to 1935 but 
.lacked one course to graduate with honors* She attended 
Columbia Univ ersity, New York City, from 1935 io 1936* She 
was unmarried\ I 


Most of her employment has been in the fields of 
publicity and writing* From 1942 to 1947 sh e was employed 
by the War Department as a correspondent for I I 

magazine which was then an official Government publication* 

In 1946 she was assigned by this magazine to cover the atomic 
bomb test at Bikini Atoll (Operation Crossroads) * Following be 
this assignment she shipped a package to the United States b7c 
which contained documents, mostly classified "Restricted" or 
not classified, but one document was classified "Secret" and 
several were classified "Confidential*" She was investigated 
by the Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) for alleged security 
violations but the investigation was not complete when CIC 
files were reviewed during the FBI investigation* 

_ I I 

t |~ I explained she had brought the 

documents with her from the United States for reference 
purposes and they included old training manuals on radar which 
to the best of her knowledge had been declassified* She stated 
that after investigation by CIC she was given a clean "bill of 
health*" 

During the FBI investigation, a ITar Department 
official who desired his identity be kept confidential advised 


/tfO 


|®[<XOSURE 



Ui. 


0 




CONFZBENTIflL 


he believedV 


^rocs inclined -bo confide in her close 


b6 

b7C 


associates details about her confident ial work, 
stated he observed a letter written bv \ 
when she was a reporter for 


This source 
in Japan 




_ magas\ne in which she 

described in great detail that she was doing undercover work 
for CIO in Japan and Asia, had been behind Russian lines in 
Asia, and had developed considerable valuable information for 
CIO. 


for 


In Mar c h, 1954, 
magazinei 


was reportedly a reporter 
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SAC, 


1 ^ Section1 ^ J* S. -Johnson 
1 - I ^ - Yellow file copy 


i- - J. H. " Original and copy 

1 - J. J. / 

, Koyoinbsrlp^, 1SS7 


Bircctor-j JBI 

FVm FOR 5JHS RCFliBLIC 

CER SE3SAECH WiTTBll 

Aa aanoancomoat 4a iho Kovombor 4,^ 1,0J7,- issuo of tho National 
Guardian revealed that a iC-pj^e jpabllcatioa entitled The iMoatgoanery ^ory 
is coon: to be published ie ^^contic-bodh” style. It is to. contain mistcrial 
xofedcdtet!ie b3io^boycotiY?hicht?6currcdinb*oat£jonicry, Ala ba m a. 

it 

Reportedly conOoiyed and written the Fellowship for Reccncitiatica, 

it is to be drawn by the A1 Capp organisation and fiaaacodby the Fbnd for tho 
Republic. Th e Rational canonacemeht rcilcotcd that the booklet Is 
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The Montgomery .Story 

One of the latest projects-to;rec^ve the Fund for’the Republic’s 
financial blessing is a Jjooklet .entitled The^Montgomery Story. (National .Guardian, 

•_ , x --X- 11/4/57^ 11^ 


’’Comic Book" Format 




^Conceived.and writte nJ3y-.theJEellQ3gshi p. for Reconciliati on, this booklet 
is .to be afl6-p^eji’comic book’’ publicatioa drawn, by the A1 Gapp organization 
’!at cost or^ less,” Based on the bus.boycott conductedlby Negroes.,of Montgomery, 
Alabama^ 'the .booklet will, .reportedly, contain: material on the "Montggmery 
.Method’’ andlhe: "virtues of non-violence.” It is scheduled for publication in, 
January, 1958, With an initial printing;of‘250, 000 copies, selling for ten cents 
each., Rational Guardian, 11/4/57, p. ll) 

' ' r».* 

Typical Associations 

The, Fellowsh^ of Reconciliation is .a. semireli^ous, soci^st- 
pacifist group whose jprogram includes opposition to military conscription, 
prbmotioa of racial equality, and^abolition of thermonuclear devices. The 
Fellowship’s seeretary-emeritus is, of course, A. J. Muste, a communist 
fronter who was,,a so-called, "impartial observer" .at the 16th National Convention , 
of the Communist Party, USA, in February, i957. (61-34i5; 100-16922-52) 

A1 Capp (true name Alfred Gerald Caplin) has a. record of communist 
I front associations. Capp .has relatives, including .a brother, Jerome Benton 
jpaplin, who were known Party members. (94,-43760-3; ioO-12854) 
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It is also noteworthy that the announcement of this new financial 
undertaking‘.by the Fund for the Republic was' made in the National .Guardian, 
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Freedomin the 20th Century 

.;.^^^ Fi^vidual Freedom and the ‘Common Defense is the first of .a' series of 
new Fund foPtlTeTlepublic studies on freedom in the 20th Century. Published on 
November 27, 1957, the first study^was^written by W^ter' Millis, a consultant 
for ffie Fund for .theJRepublic. li’om 1934 to 1943, Millis served on the board of 
trustees of the Institute of JPacific Relations. * Millis, frequently, has been a 
bitter ^d ihifair critic of the Bureau. la the past, for ex^ple, he, h^ referred 
to the iroi as ,a "secret political police.-" (The/Washington Post & Tinies Herald, 
11/2V57, p., A-8;. 100-421610-2, 4) .... . 


.Government Policies Criticized 


This jWd for the Republic study criticizes Gpyernment' policy wMch 
has "put our'relations with the Soviet'Union in terms. pf yar." Reportedly, among 
the items which Millis cites, as. "questionable policies" are: 


(1) Wartime secrecy wi&.an el^orate apparatus for counter¬ 
espionage and for rooting out the internal.seditions which might 
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Espionage, Counterespion^e and Intelligence ^.Grossly Overvalued?* 

One Of his most bitter attacks is on what lie terms the ’’■^deljr 
f niisuiiderstood arid grossly overvalued” role of' secrecy, .espionage, counterespionage, 
^ and intelligence in contemporary international relations. =|Ie. belittles the, role of an 
espionage agent by saying "the- spy is probahiy the least si^ficant Of all figures 
involved in the great modern apparatus of intelligence, cotinterintelligence, and 
■ ojpcrecy. ” (p, 74)‘ On counterintelligence, he .Suggests' tfet it ”consumes a 
disproportionate amount of the time ^d energies of all intelligence systems. ” (p. 76) 
He comes to the conclusion that the "content of espionage ;is a relatively trivial factor 
in security :operations." ^p. 76, 77) 
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A copy of this pamphlet, Individual FreedOm and the Common Defense, 
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PREFACE 


The Soviet success in placing artificial earth satellites in orbit 
gives an added pertinence to the following monograph. This 
powerful feat of Russian science and technology has produced 
a crisis in nearly all aspects of American defense policy and 
defense planning quite comparable to that produced in 
September 1949 by the Russians’ equally surprising achieve¬ 
ment of an atomic explosion, long before most in this country 
believed that it would be possible for them to do so. 

While this paper approaches- the problem of the common 
defense from the point of view of individual freedom, this 
has necessitated a consideration not only of the justice but 
of the efiBcacy of and necessity for the broad policies which 
we have been following in providing for the defense of the 
American community. It is these policies which have been 
dramatically called in question by the launching of the sputniks 
and the accompanying events; and a calm discussion and 
clarification of many of the issues here presented should 
materially assist in the revisions of national policy which, it 
now seems, are imperative. 

The sputnik announced, much as did the first Soviet 
atomic explosion, a long-range shift in the balances of military 
and political power to which our own policies will be com¬ 
pelled to adjust. The crisis with which it has presented us 
does not arise from any immediate threat of the missile-borne, 
megaton war; it will be some time before the Soviet Union 
can translate its technical successes into a usable weapons 
system with the necessary stocks of weapons and carriers, and 
presumably by that time the United States will have matched 
the Soviet achievements. The real crisis is one of,-jcurrent 
policy. Khrushchev has not in fact threatened us with- inter- 
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continental missile war. Rather, he has utilized Russia’s sci¬ 
entific and technical triumph to appropriate the American 
policy, announced by John Foster Dulles in 1954, of main¬ 
taining "a capacity for massive retaliation at times and places 
of our own choosing.” Presumably, Khrushchev has no more 
intention of ever using the “capacity” than did Secretary 
Dulles; the point is that the policy in the hands of Khrushchev, 
when backed by the potential means to make it good, evis¬ 
cerates the same policy in the hands of Dulles. One can 
accomplish nothing by merely threatening “massive retaliation” 
on one’s own terms against an opponent who can make the 
same threat in even more massive form and with a wider 
range of choice as to time and place. We can and doubtless 
will step up our own threat to match that now at Khrushchev’s 
disposal;' this should maintain the existing stalemate, but will 
not resolve the power problem beneath it. 

We have suffered a diplomatic and psychological defeat 
in the cold war so severe as to call in question the whole cold 
war strategy which we have been following. Since the first 
Soviet atomic explosion in 1949 we have been operating on 
the assumption that it is essentially a war in which we are 
engaged with the Soviet Union. We have required the com¬ 
pulsory {or quasi-compulsory) military training of all our 
young men, mostly in the arts of conventional ground combat. 
We have maintained the industrial base requisite for a con¬ 
ventional, World War Il-type mass mobilization. We have 
imposed a rigid wartime secrecy upon all our military and 
much of our technical planning and development; we have 
fortified this with an elaborate apparatus for counter-espionage 
and for rooting out the internal seditions which in time of 
war might present a military danger to the state. Our diplomacy, 
while always clothed in the moralistic phrase, has been basically 
military in character—filled with “offensives,” “psychological 
warfare,” “positions of strength,” “flank attacks,” the “deploy¬ 
ment” of our economic power, and so on. 

The sputnik has called this whole attitude into question. 
Neither the practical measures taken in the interests of the 
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common defense nor the foreign policies based upon them 
have succeeded in “winning” the cold war; indeed, we are 
ourselves very largely the architects of Khrushchevs triumph, 
since, if we had not so insistently put our relations with the 
Soviet Union in the terms of war, the psychological impact 
of the Russian feat would have been far less. We now have 
to revise our military and our foreign policies. The military 
problems presented by the Russian advance in I'ocketry are 
quite obviously not to be solved by half-training all young 
Americans to become the raw material for infantry divisions. 
The cry is suddenly for manpower policies which will produce, 
not conventional soldiers however good, but men trained to 
the scientific and technical skills requisite for progress in 
missile warfare. It is rather suddenly discovered by responsible 
officials, many in the armed services therhselves, that our 
excessive preoccupation with secrecy and “security” is an 
important reason for the relative backwardness of our missile 
program. Our pursuit of sedition at home has encouraged 
Russian successes with the “uncommitted nations.” And the 
inutility of pur intense concentration on military secrecy and 
counter-espionage is serenely announced by the sputniks 
twinkle in our skies at dawn and dusk. 

The sputnik demonstrates, what was already becoming 
increasingly apparent, that many of our policies adopted in 
the name of the common defense demand modification. The 
monograph which follows discusses some of the lines along 
which these policies may be re-examined and some of the 
ways in which modification seems desirable. 
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INTRODUCTION 




In painting the panorama of the free society under modem 
conditions, those sections of the grand design concerned with 
the common defense cannot be neglected. To the authors of the 
Constitution the first responsibility of the free, popular govern¬ 
ment they were erecting was to provide adequately for its own 
defense, alike against military attack from abroad and against 
violent sedition from within. The new Federal government was 
empowered to raise and maintain standing armies and to regu¬ 
late the state militias; it was also specifically required to guar¬ 
antee to the several states “a Republican form of government.” 

These responsibilities, recognized as paramount in 1789, 
remain paramount today. As the government could not then 
constitutionally permit the establishment of a state monarchy, 
it could not now permit the capture of a state by a Communist 
dictatorship. Now as then one basic proposition seems beyond 
dispute. It is the proposition that the government of a free, 
pluralistic society must possess and exercise those powers — 
alike over its individual citizens and its constituent state and 
local governments and autonomous organizations — which are 
requisite to the preservation of the society from either military 
subjugation or internal violence and destruction. A major part 
of the price of liberty is represented by the costs, moral and 
political as well as economic, of its own protection. 

Here there is no significant issue. It is only when one asks 
what powers, what restraints, what impositions are in fact 
essential to the safety or “security” of the free society that the 
problems arise. Defense by its nature must be “common,” and 
as with all other great communal enterprises, while it may 
enhance the true freedoms of the individual in some ways, it 
must restrict them in others. There is the same fundamental 
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and familiar conflict between individual liberty and organized 
defense that one finds in other areas of social organization—as, 
for example, in the trade union, where the individual pays for 
his freedom to enhance his economic position through collec¬ 
tive bargaining by a surrender of his freedom to take any job 
that offers under any conditions that may satisfy him. In other 
areas of our institutional life these conflicts between the de¬ 
mands of individual liberty and political liberty have usually 
been resolved, in practice, by confining the demands of organ¬ 
ization within those limits strictly necessary to the achievement 
of the common purpose. The same has been generally true in 
respect to the problems of the common defense. 

From the beginning of our government it has been recog¬ 
nized that while the true requirements of defense are absolute 
and must be met, this does not authorize any or every demand 
which the government may make in the name of defense. If 
the free society is to remain a free society, it must set limits 
upon what its government can ask of it for defense, otherwise 
security will, as has happened in the totalitarian states, swallow 
liberty altogether. No doubt, freedom may be an expendable 
quantity, and if our society were ever faced with an inescapable 
choice between the survival of the society and the surrender 
of its freedoms, it would presumably elect for the garrison state 
and totalitarian governance. But there.is no reason to believe 
that anything like that hard choice as yet confronts us. It is still 
possible to provide adequately for the common defense while 
retaining the essentials of a free society; indeed, its freedoms 
are often a powerful contribution to its capacity for self-defense. 
We are not required to accept every claim which government 
may make over our lives and liberties in the name of the national 
security. It is still appropriate, and necessary, to establish limits 
beyond which government, in discharge of its duty to provide 
for the common defense, may not go. The real problem is to 
determine where those limits should lie. 

This is an old problem. It was an old problem even in 1789. 
Indeed, much of the political history out of which our very 
concepts of free, popular government arose revolved around it; 
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the great constitutional struggles of the Sixteenth and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries turned largely upon the claims which the 
sovereign might assert in the name of the national security; and 
the experience which the authors of the American Constitution 
brought to their task was deeply permeated by the memory of 
these issues. Disputes over the sovereign s right to raise and 
maintain standing armies, to exact “ship money” in support of 
his fleets, to suppress dangerous and seditious utterance, to jail 
“enemies of the state” without trial or himself to direct the 
outcome of trials for treason and sedition, to utilize the self- 
incriminatory oath for the exposure of subversive faiths and 
evil beliefs and to punish men for the convictions thus revealed 
—these great issues, all involving the prerogative derived by 
the Crown from its duty to provide for the common defense, 
stoked the fires in which the principles of the Constitution, and 
in particular of its Bill of Rights, were forged. 

The Constitution may be regarded as in large measure an 
embodiment of the solution which its authors found for the 
problem of defining the limits beyond which government could 
not go, in a free society, in its provision for the common defense. 
The Eighteenth Century statesmen entertained a universal 
dread of “large standing armies” as “ever a menace to the 
liberties of the people”; numerous provisions of the Constitution 
were directed toward limiting or controlling the development 
of such forces, while the Second Amendment (guaranteeing 
the right of the people to bear arms) was intended, in part at 
least, as a check upon such Federal standing aitnies as might 
have to be created. The Third Amendment s now quaint pro¬ 
hibitions against the quartering of troops in houses reflect the 
concern of the times over possible military domination of the 
free society. The First and the Fourth through Seventh Amend¬ 
ments all represent limitations upon the power of the central 
government to utilize, in defense of the state, those methods 
of suppression and thought-control which are most appropriate 
—if not, indeed, unavoidable—in any defense against sedition, 
traitorous conspiracy, and dangerous belief. In endeavoring to 
prohibit resort to these methods, the authors of the Constitution 
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had reached a double conclusion: that the methods were in¬ 
compatible with liberty and justice in a free society, and that 
there was no visible seditious peril to the state so great as to 
warrant its defenders in resorting to them. 

But if the Constitution represents the late Eighteenth 
Century’s solution for the problem of defense in a free society, 
the solution itself was to receive a serious challenge within ten 
years. The language of the First Amendment is absolute:’ “Con¬ 
gress shall make no law •.• •.• -. abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.” Yet in the Sedition Act of 1798- Congress made 
just such a law. While to Jefferson it was “palpably unconsti¬ 
tutional,” to his Federalist opponents it was no less palpably 
demanded by the overriding requirements of defense against 
the seditions and subversions fomented by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The theoretical issue has never been resolved. The popular 
verdict, which returned Jefferson to the Presidency and thus 
enabled him to allow the act to lapse, was unmistakable:’ there 
was no real peril from sedition in 1800; the true requirements 
of defense at that time did not compel this invasion of the First 
Amendment, and there was no more need for the Sedition Act 
than for the large Federal army which had been projected at 
the same time but which was never brought into existence. But 
this did not answer the question of what would have been done 
had the perils of sedition been generally considered both real 
and urgent. 

The true, and unresolved, issue was not whether the Sedi¬ 
tion Act transgressed the text of the First Amendment. It was 
whether the requirements of defense authorized a modification 
of the meaning of the text. This is the issue with which the 
courts have since been struggling in their varying interpreta¬ 
tions of the free speech clause. Alexander Meiklejohn or Mr. 
Justice Douglas may still take the absolutist position that the 
First Amendment means what it says: Congress shall make “no” 
law abridging free speech. The court majorities, on the other 
hand, have been endeavoring to construct standards which 
will measure that degree of danger from untrammelled speech 
which will “justify such invasion of free speech as is necessary 
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to avoid the danger.” All the varying doctrines in effect admit 
that absolute freedom of speech must be invaded. The question 
is how far it may be, under any given conditions. 

The issues surrounding the defense of a free society were 
thus present in the late Eighteenth Century. They were not 
then resolved. The issues were to recur in every subsequent 
national crisis. Generally speaking, they have been answered 
from time to time on a pragmatic basis. The limitations which 
the Constitutional texts sought to draw around the claims of 
defense have been influential, but seldom seem to have been 
controlling. As with the Supreme Courts wrestles with the. 
First Amendment, the real tests have been whether this or that 
claim to governmental power, advanced in the name of the 
common defense, has gone beyond the minimum strictly neces¬ 
sary to the achievement of the admittedly vital common pur¬ 
pose. In the process, both the "war power” and the power to 
protect the state against sedition have undergone enlargement, 
but the basic issues have remained. They are with us today in 
an acutely aggravated form. 

The polarization of the international world; the vast in¬ 
crease in the complexity (and therefore the vulnerability) of 
our own society; the massive increase in Soviet military power 
and the existence of international communism as a dedicated 
political faith of conspiratorial and seditious character; the 
appalling power of the nuclear weapon systems; the increased 
importance of military considerations and the military factor 
in our normal processes of budget-making, politics and social 
development; the general acceptance of the idea that the com¬ 
mon defense is no longer a matter of responding bravely to 
some unpredictable future “emergency” but has become a con¬ 
tinuing burden and responsibility to be borne year in and year 
out—all these have created a situation which could hardly have 
been imagined by the Eighteenth Century statesmen and to 
which their solutions for the problem of the common defense 
seem only imperfectly to apply. 

This new situation has brought with it many social, polit¬ 
ical, economic, and juridical consequences, of which only a 
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few can be considered here. The economic effects of the great 
defense budgets of recent years have, for example, affected both 
the structure of our society and the course of many individual 
lives; but these are outside the scope of the present study. It 
is here sought to examine only the more direct impact of de¬ 
fense and defense measures on the traditional concepts of indi¬ 
vidual freedom and civil liberty. 

One may distinguish three broad areas in which the real 
or supposed requirements of defense in the modern era have 
either seemed at variance with the spirit of the Constitution 
or have imposed conditions upon freedom which to the authors 
of that document would have been intolerable. These areas 
concern: {l) obligatory military service and other features of 
the present system of military manpower utilization; {2) the 
many recent measures directed toward the control or extirpa¬ 
tion of sedition and subversive belief; (3) the increasingly 
stringent measures directed toward the control of espionage, 
the protection of governmental secrets, the gathering of intelli¬ 
gence, and the development of counter-intelligence operations. 
In each of these areas government, acting in the discharge of 
its duty to provide for the common defense, has deeply affected 
individual lives, liberties, and careers for good or ill. One may 
fairly examine its operations in each area with three basic 
questions in mind: Have the measures adopted represented 
true and necessary requirements of the national defense; have 
they been effective in achieving the purposes which justify 
their claim over the lives and energies of those affected; have 
they been as just, as fair and non-discriminatory as possible, 
and as much as possible in accordance with the basic principles 
of a society of free men? If they have transgressed at any of 
these points, they have damaged rather than defended freedom; 
if they have transgressed at none they represent the price which 
freedom must pay for its own survival. 
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THE UMttEtSAL OBlffiATION 


“Selective service,” at best a euphemism for general military 
conscription in time of war, was adopted by the United States 
in 1917. It first appeared in peacetime in 1940 (over a year 
before Pearl Harbor), but it was accepted then only as a pre¬ 
paratory and presumably temporary war measure; and with 
the victory and demobilization in 1945 its draft calls sank to 
negligible proportions. It was not until the Korean crisis that 
the United States adopted universal and obligatory military 
service as an established principle of peacetime American life. 
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The Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 
laid a "military obligation” on all qualified males between the 
ages of ISJi and 26. It required all to serve through a period of 
eight years in either the active or the reserve forces, subject to 
the draft in time of peace and {after passing from active duty 
into the reserve) to recall in time of war. Though disguised, 
this was in effect universal, peacetime conscription, something 
never known before in the United States and something which 
was to have many complicated implications. The expectation 
was that all men physically qualified would, at some time after 
reaching the age of 181^, serve two or more years in the active 
forces, either as volunteers {who provide the Navy and Air 
Force with their personnel) or as draftees, who still make up 
the bulk of the Army’s ranks. Any who did not volunteer for the 
three-year, four-year or longer "hitches” offered by the various 
services would be subject to two years of draft duty. While the 
larger part of those on active duty would actually be volunteers, 
the compulsion of the draft would remain as a major stimulus 
to the volunteering. 

On the completion of their active duty all of them, whether 
two-year draftees or three-year or longer volunteers, would 
pass into the reserve for the rest of their eight years, during 
which they would be subject to call. The 1951 act did not, 
however, require anything more of them; if they wished, they 
could join the National Guard or a "drilling” reserve unit to 
continue part-time training, but they were not compelled to 
do so, and not many did. The act thus failed to create an effec¬ 
tive or in any sense "ready” reserve. It did, however, have two 
useful results: it ensured the supply of manpower required 
both by the Korean "police operation” and the accompanying 
massive expansion of the peacetime military establishment; and 
it ensured that everyone of military age would do two years or 
more of active duty, thus equalizing the burden and making 
possible the compulsion of some in rough justice to all. 
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THE OFFICER RESERVE 


The universal military obligation helped to supply the need 
for reserve ofiScers. Reserve ofiicers fulfill a number of functions. 
Serving on "extended active duty” they perform specialist tasks 
for which regulars would be unnecessary or unsuitable; during 
the two or three years of active duty to which they are com¬ 
mitted on receiving their reserve commissions they fill up the 
lowest officer ranks,.obviating the necessity of appointing large 
numbers of junior professional ofiicers for whom there would 
be no place as they advanced to higher ranks; from the best of 
them, at the same time, the services seek to recruit career 
ofiicers. The major function of the reserve ofiicers, however, is 
to supply the command cadre required in case of a major 
mobilization. Normally, reserve ofiScers are provided either by 
promotion from the ranks or, in much greater number, from 
the Reserve Ofiicers Training Corps (ROTC) programs insti¬ 
tuted in most colleges. 

The universal military obligation gave a powerful stimulus 
tn the ROTC courses. If one had to render active military serv¬ 
ice in any event, the option of doing so as a commissioned 
officer rather than a drafted enlisted man was attractive to the 
student; and the courses^ at the same time offered advantages 
to many, especially the smaller, colleges. The courses vary rather 
widely as between the services. The Navy, under one of its 
plans, pays the cost of the students tuition, and requires.only 
summer training from him. Other programs are not so directly 
subsidized; in general, they require the student to complete 
a four-year course in “military science” along with his regular 
academic work, and to undertake to serve thereafter for two 
or three years on active duty, with,‘however, the pay and status 
of a commissioned officer, offering considerably more amenities 
than a two-year term as a draftee and probably greater oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement in the civilian world thereafter. 

It is said that some of the smaller and poorer colleges 
virtually live on their ROTC programs. They bring in students, 
especially from the less prosperous rural communities, who see 
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in them an opportunity for advancement they might not other¬ 
wise have; this swells tuition fees, even if there is no direct 
subsidy, while the government provides the necessary addi¬ 
tional teaching staff without cost. The ROTC system is now a 
widely established feature of American higher education. As 
such, it raises a number of questions. 

The courses vary widely in quality and in their influence 
on the educational structure. In some institutions they are 
simply superposed on the normal academic requirements; in 
others, they may consume as much as a quarter of the student s 
academic time. There is considerable doubt as to even the 
military value of much of the military teaching thus substituted 
for civilian education; there is even more doubt as to its broader 
intellectual utility. A few of the eastern colleges, led by Prince¬ 
ton, whieh has long taken an enlightened interest in military 
affairs, have tried to introduce into the “military science” de¬ 
partment courses in such subjects as military history which are 
taught by the civilian faculty and offered for credit toward the 
regular academic degree. But the military authorities have been 
resistant to such efforts to combine military and academic edu¬ 
cation. They want uniformity throughout the whole ROTC 
system; they believe that professional officers, not professional 
teachers, are required to teach officers; they believe that the 
purpose of the ROTC teaching should be to indoctrinate and 
inspire rather than to inculcate that capacity for critical under¬ 
standing which is the presumed object of a civilian educational 
system. The educational value of the ROTC system is further 
compromised by the fact that the services find themselves 
struggling against a great shortage of officers competent to 
staff the courses. 

The products of the system often prove disappointing. Too 
many students accept the ROTC requirements as “gut courses,” 
without value or interest to them; despite the “indoctrinations” 
the ROTC graduates often emerge with little feeling for the 
military service, anxious only to get their duty over with and 
likely only to “infect” the younger professional officers with 
their own attitudes. 
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Such considerations raise a question as to 'whether the 
ROTC system is not only a waste of the individuals time and 
talents but also an unduly inefficient means of producing the 
kind of trained and dedicated officer corps which the common 
defense would seem to require—in which case it would also be 
a waste of the nation s time and money. Like all other forms 
of military service, the reserve officers active duty period rep¬ 
resents a burdensome interruption in his professional training, 
one so burdensome that the intended professional education 
may never be resumed. How many potential scientists, mathe¬ 
maticians, experts in the many disciplines now vital to the 
national security, may be lost to the nation in this way there 
is no way of knowing; but the manpower system has been 
compelled to give the factor at least some consideration. 

All medical students and a relatively few specializing in 
other disciplines are normally deferred until they have com¬ 
pleted their post-graduate training and internships; they are 
then called to active duty in capacities which will utilize their 
professional skills. The defense thus acquires a supply of-needed 
specialists, while military duty imposes little or no retardation 
of their civilian careers. It may often help to advance them. 
But most college seniors must face, as they approach gradua¬ 
tion, two or three or more years'of military service—of almost 
no value to them and, there is increasing reason to believe, of 
hardly more value to the national defense — before they can 
resume their professional training or begin to establish them¬ 
selves in other pursuits. 


THE IVANK AND FILE 

The military obligation has thus introduced significant distor¬ 
tions into the processes of American higher education. They 
are often severely restrictive of individual liberty; it is not clear 
that they have made any countervailing contribution to political 
liberty—which is to say to the common good of, in this-case, to 
the common defense. As to the justice and efficacy of . the uni- 
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versal obligation as a whole, the answers are less obvious. In 
the first place, it has made several striking contributions to 
individual freedom. Universal and compulsory military service 
provided both the mechanism and in large degree the rationale 
for one of the major advances in individual freedom in recent 
years—the advance of the Negro minority toward equality 
under the law. The desegregation of the armed forces was 
probably the one most influential single step toward the in¬ 
creasing recognition of the Negro citizen’s right to full status 
as a human being. The rationale was plain: if he could be 
compelled, as a citizen, to face death on the battlefield, he 
could not be denied the rights of the citizenship which he was 
defending. And the example was persuasive: the relative ease 
with which Negro and white soldiers and sailors were com¬ 
mingled in close quarters or Negroes raised to command posi¬ 
tions over whites was an object lesson which not even the 
South could wholly disregard. 

The universal obligation has contributed to individual free¬ 
dom by opening opportunities to many individuals for self¬ 
development, training, and advancement. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that military service in peacetime, with its chances of 
foreign stations, new contacts, new interests, can widen a young 
man’s horizons as well as limit them. Military service offers 
extensive opportunities for training in civilian skills. The serv¬ 
ices themselves are always lamenting the way in which a man 
will enlist, spend most of his three- or four-year “hitch” acquir¬ 
ing training as a mechanic, an expert in electronics or other 
technologies, and then, just as he is becoming of value to the 
military system, depart for the lucrative jobs which such skills 
command in civil life. 

Unfortunately, those who find these opportunities in mili¬ 
tary service are doubtless overbalanced by those for whom it 
is, in peacetime, only a stultifying routine, with little visible 
meaning. And while all the services make an earnest effort to 
fit their men into capacities where they will be of most value— 
to the services and to themselves—there are not enough inter¬ 
esting “slots” to go around; someone must do the hard and dirty 
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and occasionally dangerous jobs, and the benefits and the 
burdens are in the end distributed with a pretty rough justice. 

One other consequence of the system for individual free¬ 
dom may here be briefly noted: in effect, it results in screening 
nearly all physically qualified young American males for 
“security”—which in practice mainly means screening them for 
Communist opinions and associations. Those in the ROTC must, 
as prospective officers, be screened when they enter the senior 
course. This not only helps to induce caution and conservatism 
in them; it also brings the security officers to their civilian 
teachers as the readiest source of information on their opinions 
and attitudes. This, tends to make the teachers cautious in turn, 
and must at least affect the confidence which should exist in 
the student-teacher relationship. Those not in the ROTC will 
undergo screening of a perfunctory sort on enlistment or in¬ 
duction, but, for all, dossiers are established; the peril of being 
caught later in some misrepresentation or falsification on their 
Personnel Security Questionnaires or “PSQs” will hang over 
their heads for years. But this is only a small part of a personnel 
security system which now covers millions of others; and it is 
doubtful whether its specifically military aspects are of much 
independent significance. 

In one way, the universal military obligation did introduce 
glaring injustice into the personnel security system. The gov¬ 
ernment would draft a man; it would then use its draft power 
to compel him to reveal under oath any past subversive beliefs 
or associations; if he did so (or if it was later discovered that 
he had concealed any) it would put him on menial duties, deny 
him the usual opportunities for promotion, and separate him 
from the service at the end of his term with less than an honor¬ 
able discharge, even if his conduct had been exemplary. This 
amounted to using the power of compulsion as an instrument 
for detecting subversive associations* and then using the two- 
year service term as a kind of jail sentence for punishing this 
(non-criminal) prior activity. The government’s power to draft 
a man in the first place rested only on the assumption that his 
military service was necessary to the national defense. If he 
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was so much of a risk to the national security that it could not 
fully use his skills and must deny him equal treatment with 
his fellows, then it seemed that he should not have been drafted 
at all or, when the circumstances were discovered, he should 
have been released from servitude. But the Secretary of Defense 
opposed this with the argument that it would make it too easy 
for anyone to escape the draft simply by claiming to have 
been a Communist. More than ever this made the draft appear, 
not as a means of securing required military service, but as an 
instrument for punishing subversives. The position was so un¬ 
tenable from the point of view either of defense or of internal 
security that it has been greatly modified in subsequent regu¬ 
lations and the issue is probably not now of major significance 
to freedom. 

THE RESERVE ACT OF 1955 

Despite the imperfections noted, the manpower system estab¬ 
lished under the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
of 1951 represented a reasonably successful combination of 
individual with political freedom under the conditions of 1951, 
when the demands both of the Korean War and the accom¬ 
panying partial mobilization required the services of virtually 
all physically qualified young men. Even at the time, however, 
the act seemed unsatisfactory as the embodiment of a perma¬ 
nent peacetime military policy. During 1953 and 1954 the 
Eisenhower Administration and the Congress spent a great 
deal of time and effort in working out a revision of the man¬ 
power system. The chief objection to the 1951 act lay in its 
failure to deal adequately with the reserve problem. The 
Korean crisis had necessitated calling back to active duty a 
large number of World War II veterans, who were virtually 
the only source of trained manpower. Many of the veterans 
and the nation generally felt acutely the injustice of this form 
of “double jeopardy.” So far as Korea went, there was no help 
for it; but it was believed that a permanent peacetime military 
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system should generate its own trained reserves, so that in the 
event of another “emergency” veterans of a previous war would 
not have to be used. The first aim of the proposed revision 
was to create a “drilling,” mobilizirble reserve into which all 
(with the exception of some specialists essential for civilian 
war industry) would pass on the completion of their active duty. 

But by this time the conditions of 1951 were beginning to 
change; already the problem of both providing the requisite 
military manpower and equitably distributing the burdens of 
military service ran deeper than the mere creation of a drilling 
and genuinely “ready” reserve. With the end of the fighting in 
Korea, the chance that active duty would also involve combat 
duty fell rapidly toward zero; the chance that those serving in 
National Guard or other ready reserve formations would be 
called to active duty dwindled likewise. The pressures of econ¬ 
omy were beginning to reduce the numbers of the active forces; 
the development of the new weapons systems was at least 
threatening drastic changes in the need for military manpower 
and the nature of reserve requirements. All these factors tended 
to complicate the problem of equitably distributing a military 
obligation which Congress had declared to be universal. 

It was considered impossible to maintain the active, or 
regular, forces at the levels thought necessary without the 
compulsion of the draft, which was at that time renewed for 
another four years. But even at the 1955 levels, there wei'e not 
enough places in the active forces to absorb all the young men 
coming of military age. The pi'ojections indicated that over the 
next few years some two or three hundred thousand more men 
would enter the “manpower pool” each year than would be 
withdrawn from it by all forms of military service. The result 
would be a rising mass of men who could not be enlisted or 
drafted because there was no place for them, and who in the 
result would escape military service altogether. If the draft 
ceased to be the certain fate of the non-volunteei', volunteering 
would probably collapse. Theoretically, any such decline in 
volunteering could be made good by expanding the draft calls, 
but the result would be less desirable personnel brought in on 
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less desirable terms. And meanwhile, the basic difficulty would 
remain. The country would still be imposing compulsory service 
on only a part of those eligible, while hundreds of thousands 
of others, for whom the military establishment had no place, 
would be going free.' No compulsory system which is not uni¬ 
versal and non-discriminatory in its impact can long survive 
in a free society. The Reserve Act of 1955, which was originally 
a part of the act renewing the draft and, like the latter, was 
to run for four years only, was in large measure an attempt to 
solve this problem. 

One form of reserve service, the National Guard, had al¬ 
ready been used to keep down the ominously-rising “manpower 
pool.” A youth who, before reaching draft age, enlisted in the 
National Guard would be deferred from the draft so long as 
his Guard service continued to be satisfactory. This meant that 
in return for release from two or more years of active duty, he 
would engage himself to take two weeks of summer training 
and up to forty-eight evening drill periods a year throughout 
his eight-year military obligation. This option was offered 
partly to maintain the strength of the Guard, but partly to 
reduce the surplus in the manpower pool. It was in any event 
an option freely offered by the government, and to call those 
who availed themselves of it “draft dodgers,” as Defense offi¬ 
cials often did, seemed hardly just. In 1955 the principle was 
extended to the reserves as a whole. 

The bill proposed to meet the need for a genuinely ready 
reserve by requiring varying periods of “drilling” reserve serv¬ 
ice from all those passing out of the active forces at the expiry 
of their terms. This would doubtless have met all real require¬ 
ments for trained reserve personnel. But the imposition of this 
onerous additional burden on those who had volunteered or 
been drafted for active service would only heighten the glaring 
injustice of an obligatory system which threatened to leave 
large numbers altogether free of any military service at all. 
Provision was consequently made for receiving up to 250,000 
young men a year as enlistees directly into the Federal reserve. 
They would be given six months’ active duty training and 
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thereafter serve out their military obligation in weekly and 
summer drill periods comparable to those of the National 
Guard. There was no real military requirement for this par¬ 
ticularly useless form of reserve training; it was, rather, simply 
a device for insuring that there would be enough military 
places, active or reserve, to absorb substantially all those reach¬ 
ing military age and thus to maintain the universality of a 
system which, to be just and to survive, had to be universal 
in fact. The House Committee report explicitly stated that the 
new system would provide a “control factor” over the man¬ 
power pool. 

What evolved out of these considerations was a manpower 
system which seemed primarily designed to insure that every 
American of military age would do some roughly equal form 
of military duty in peacetime, rather than to insure .that the 
United States would in the event of war have available the 
kind, quality, and numbers of trained manpower that war 
would demand. The American male approaching military age 
was offered by his government a complicated series of options. 
He could .volunteer for reserve officer training, contributing 
considerable time and energy to it during his college career 
and two or three yeai’s’ active duty as an officer thereafter. He 
could volunteer as an enlisted man for four or three or two 
years' active duty. He could “volunteer for the draft,” giving 
him a chance of getting his two years’ obligatory service over 
with promptly, thus permitting an earlier return to his civilian 
vocation. He could wait to be drafted. While waiting, no pro¬ 
fessional or settled career was open to him, though there was 
an increasing chance (which the government could not con¬ 
ceal) that the draft call might never come. The bill proposed 
that under any of these options the individual would pass at 
the end of his active duty into part-time training with the 
Ready Reserve. After a combined total of six years in both 
active and Ready Reserve duty, he would pass into the Stand- 
By Reserve for the last -two years of his obligation, required 
to take no further training and liable to recall only in event of 
a Congressionally declared war. If he took none of these options 
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he could enlist directly in the reserve (six months’ active duty 
training and seven and a half years thereafter in an onerous 
course of part-time training). Or he could enlist in the National 
Guard, with much the same result except that the initial six 
months’ active duty training was not originally exacted. 

There were some variations of detail, not noted above, 
while the bill itself underwent considerable modification before 
enactment. In fairness to those who had already made choice 
of their military careers, the compulsory drilling reserve duty 
was required of none already in active service; it meant that 
this feature was automatically postponed for two years in the 
case of drafted men and for longer in case of the volunteers, 
from whom the most useful elements in the reserve system 
might be expected to come. Not until August 1957 were the 
first compulsory recruits for the drilling reserve available, and 
by that time the problem of what to do with them was more 
acute, by far, than it had seemed in 1955. The proposed com¬ 
pulsory assignment of time-expired men to the National Guard 
was dropped on the insistence of the Southern states; for this 
would have permitted, if not required, the Defense Department 
to assign Negroes in due proportion to the still lily-white 
Southern Guard units. One possible lever for justice and equity 
in our military manpower system was thus lost. 

In the meanwhile, the creation of the mobilizable, trained, 
and ready reserve has depended on the influx of volunteer 
reservists, the least useful of material for such a structure. It 
may be said that in time, with the compulsory feature now first 
coming into operation, this situation would cure itself. But the 
necessity for balancing out the various options into a rough 
equality of sacrifice—not only in the interests of justice but in 
order to prevent undue competition between them—has dis¬ 
torted the military utility of the system in other ways. National 
Guard and volunteer reserve training had to be kept at eight 
years, since, with a much shorter period, these options might 
have become so attractive as to undermine volunteering for 
the regulars. But eight years is a much longer period than can 
be usefully spent in a form of part-time training that has never 
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yet succeeded in producing anything approaching combat- 
ready formations (one excepts a few specialized air, anti-aircraft, 
and technical units) on the approach of war. 

On the other hand, the three- or four-year enlistments of 
the regular forces are too short to produce the technically 
expert personnel required in modem war. They cannot be 
lengthened, hovi^ever, so long as the draft term is for two years 
only; otherwise, service under the draft would become too 
attractive, and volunteering would fade. The two-year draft 
term is militarily unsatisfactory. Too short to produce the 
requisite highly-trained personnel, it is too long for instilling 
the kind of basic training with some rudimentary specialist 
education which is all the average two-year man gets out of it. 
Much of the two-year mans time comes close to sheer waste. 
But the two-year term is now popularly accepted, and it is 
hard to change it. If shortened, it would again imperil the 
long-term volunteering on which the backbone of the services 
is built; if lengthened, it would threaten the whole system with 
being swamped in the rising manpower pool with which it even 
now cannot keep up. 


THE PROBLEM CHANGES 

The manpower system was thus thrust into a curious form of 
calculation much more like those of the economists than those 
of the personnel manager. The problems were those of supply 
and demand, the manipulation of human responses rather than 
the utilization of human resources. The solutions arrived at in 
1955 had their defects, from the military no less than from the 
human point of view, but, under two assumptions then tacitly 
accepted, it may be that no better solutions could have been 
devised. 

These two assumptions were: first, that the problem was 
to prepare the United States for a more timely repetition of a 
massive general mobilization on the Second World, War pat¬ 
tern; and second, that to do this would require much larger 
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regular, standing military forces in peacetime than could be 
obtained without the spur of the compulsory draft and the 
universal military obligation upon which it rests. Both assump¬ 
tions have since come increasingly under challenge. 

The general introduction of nuclear weapons into tactical 
as well as strategic warfare—in part a response to the pressures 
for economy in combat manpower—has changed our concepts 
of war and of the requirements of a modern peacetime military 
establishment. No one knows what a future war would be like 
—or even whether there will ever bfe one on a major, global scale 
—but it seems most improbable that it could call again, as in 
1917 and 1942, for a maximum mobilization of infantry or 
armored divisions as the basic instruments. If we ever mobilized 
the thirty-seven infantry and armored reserve divisions envis¬ 
aged by the 1955 Reserve Act it seems most unlikely that we 
could transport or supply them over railways, through ports, and 
across beaches smoldering and radioactive from the nuclear 
fires. The ground soldier is thought of today principally as 
an instalment for limited or "brush-fire” wars; as such, he is 
scarcely any longer a ground soldier, but must be air-transporta¬ 
ble, which limits his numbers severely. Military men now pretty 
generally believe that any major war will have to be fought to 
the end with whatever was ready at the beginning—and that 
means combat-ready—and even those who foresee a period of 
what the British have called "broken-backed” war, after the 
great bombs have all been expended, do not foresee that it 
could utilize the big and massively equipped divisions, with 
their exorbitant logistic demands, of the two world wars. Even 
if we should again be required to mobilize great masses of man¬ 
power, comparable to the 15,000,000 raised in 1941-’45, most 
of them would have to be trained to complex technical skills not 
usually acquirable from the kind of training one gets in boot 
camp or in National Guard and reserve divisions. 

Meanwhile, under the relentless pressures for economy, the 
Ready Reserve and its training tend increasingly to lose what 
little realism they ever had. Existing reserve units have been 
cancelled; it is impossible to provide armories and weapons for 
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the expansion of the reserve which was to result from the 1955 
act. There is no longer enough room for ROTC graduates; 
increasingly, the active duty terms to which they were obligated 
have had to be curtailed or eliminated. This adds to the imbal¬ 
ance of the system. While some men are relieved of duty, others 
are compelled to waste long periods of their time in training of 
little use to the nation or to themselves. At the same time, the 
dwindling draft calls, consequent on the continuing reduction 
in active strengths, leave more and more young men to escape 
the call altogether, even though the unfilled obligation hangs 
over their heads and their careers. 

Taken as a whole, it may be said that the universal military ‘| 
obligation and the manpower system which has been built 
around it fails to meet the real requirements of national defense 
today, is inefficient in fulfilling the supposed requirements, and 
is increasingly unjust and discriminatory in its operation. It thus 
fails all three of the tests suggested in the introductory section 
of this paper. But on the second of the above assumptions—that 
we must maintain active forces larger than can be supplied by 
volunteering alone—there seems no good alternative. If we can¬ 
not relinquish the draft, then we cannot relinquish the universal 
obligation, and a universal obligation, if it exacts duty from 
some, must try to exact it from all. Some such manpower struc¬ 
ture as that established in 1955 is the unavoidable result. 

But the necessity for continuing the draft has been directly 
challenged, notably by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, who headed a special committee of the Defense 
Department on the military pay structure, and who insists that 
if the committee recommendations were adopted it would- be 
possible to reduce the active forces by a further 10 per cent 
and abolish the draft. What this implies is a fundamental recon¬ 
struction of the military system itself, its conversion to a long- 
service, highly-trained professional force, free to take only those 
men whom it really needs and can use in genuine military duty, 
free to design a reserve system which will meet the actual 
requirements, and no more than the actual requirements. 
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insist that at least they study it with greater imagination and 
greater earnestness than they have yet given to it. They are not 
unaware of the problem—indeed, they cannot escape it, since 
both the draft and reserve acts terminate in mid-1959, and so 
must be reviewed next year. But we cannot expect the military 
to solve the problem unless the popular mind, also, is freed from 
old traditions and old military concepts not really applicable to 
the situation before us. 
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fHl iONTROL OF SEDITION 







In May 1930 the House of Representatives established a special 
committee under Representative Hamilton Fish to “investigate 
Communist propaganda in the United States and particularly 
in our educational institutions.” Eight years later it established 
the famous Dies Committee with a mandate to investigate “the 
extent, character and objects of un-American propaganda activi¬ 
ties in the United States,” the “diffusion within the United 
States of subversive and un-American propaganda” of both 
domestic and foreign origin, and “all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation.” 
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These investigations were the forerunners of a great mass 
of governmental measures — investigations, executive orders, 
regulations, statutes, and court decisions—directed toward the 
defense of our free society from the dangers of sedition and 
subversion. Not since the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 had 
the Federal government moved in peacetime against sedition as 
such; never had it moved in such varied ways and on so great a 
scale. Different as they were, the formidable measures which 
resulted shared a common characteristic. Although they were 
justified, like the 1798 enactments, as essential to the defense 
of the country against acts of treason, espionage, sabotage, vio¬ 
lent revolution, and the treacherous influencing of policy in the 
interests of a hostile foreign power, the method of defense was 
not to suppress such acts themselves but rather the faiths, polit¬ 
ical beliefs, and utterances from which the acts were believed 
to result. 

The same principle underlies all the great group of meas¬ 
ures here considered. Since, it is argued, dangerous conse¬ 
quences of a belief in Communism are difficult to foresee and 
avert, effective defense requires that the teaching and advocacy 
of Communism itself be suppressed. Since espionage is not 
easily detected and prevented, a successful defense against it 
requires the exposure of those who may hold or might come to 
hold pro-Communist loyalties, such persons being considered the 
most probable source of Soviet espionage agents. Since it is the 
Communist political faith which appears to be the root of the 
apprehended evils, the faith itself must be extirpated, not only 
by exposing but by heavily penalizing those who may be 
"guilty” of entertaining it. It is this common characteristic of 
attacking faith, belief, and utterance which makes all these 
properly anti-sedition measures. Since Hamilton Fish started 
out to investigate Communist “propaganda” with a view to 
legislating its suppression (a subject on which Congress is sup¬ 
posed to make “no law” and made none at the time) they have 
grown into a colossal system for the control of sedition, at 
almost every point at variance with the spirit if not the letter 
of the Constitution. 


THE BUILDING OF THE DEFENSES 


A brief summary of the process may better indicate its signifi¬ 
cance. From 1938 onward the Dies Committee devoted its main 
efforts to exposing Communists, or supposed Communists and 
Communist sympathizers, in the Federal government. The first 
echo of the old Alien Acts came later in the same year, when 
the McCormack Act decreed that anyone who served as an 
agent of a foreign principal must register with the Secretary of 
State. In 1939 the Hatch Act (originally adopted to debar Fed¬ 
eral employees from partisan political activity) was amended 
to forbid government workers belonging to any organization 
“which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of 
government.” In the same year a proviso was added to the 
Emergency Relief Act forbidding the payment of relief to any 
one advocating violent overthrow. It was the first of the riders 
which were subsequently added to every appropriation bill, 
forbidding the use of the funds to pay those advocating violent 
overthrow and making it a felony for such persons to accept 
such wages or salaries. Since the ’40’s it has thus in effect been 
unlawful for a Communist or pro-Communist to have a place 
on the Federal payroll. 

Tensions already high were greatly increased with the out¬ 
break of war in Europe in September 1939, as a result of a 
temporary alliance between the Soviet and the Nazi dictator¬ 
ships. Our first explicit peacetime sedition act in nearly a cen¬ 
tury and a half came with the Smith Act of 1940. True to its 
prototypes, it was actually both an alien and a sedition act. It 
provided for the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens; it 
decreed the deportation of any alien who at any time after 
entering the country had advocated violent overthrow; finally, 
it-made it a. criminal'offense to teach and advocate, or to con¬ 
spire. to teach and advocate, or to have membership in a party 
which taught or advocated, the violent overthrow of the gov¬ 
ernment. These clauses, seemingly in direct violation of the 
Constitutional‘guarantees of free speech and. assembly, were 
not to meet ultirhate court test for another eight years—partly 
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because the Attorneys General of the time were reluctant to use 
them, mainly because, after June 1941, the Communists were 
aligned with the democracies, while after Pearl Harbor any 
Nazi seditions would have been only absurd. But the Smith Act 
represented a foundation stone in the great defenses against 
sedition which were to be erected with the reviving tensions of 
the cold war after 1945. 

The requirements of military secrecy in wartime brought a 
considerable development of personnel security screening, not 
only of the military and of Federal government employees but 
of private employees in war plants and, in particular, the new 
and super-secret atomic energy industry. As early as 1942 the 
War Department instituted a strenuous, but generally volun¬ 
tary, program for the “discharge of subversives from private 
plants of importance to Army procurement.” By the end of the 
war the security officer, with his investigations into individual 
backgrounds, beliefs, and associations, was a familiar figure. His 
dossiers and fingerprint files were beginning to accumulate, but 
his efforts were not yet systematized on the grand scale later 
adopted. Other protections against subversion were developed 
as war measures. Few have since been willing to defend one of 
them, the mass evacuation from the West Coast of persons of 
Japanese ancestry; yet the principle behind it was later to be 
embedded in the Internal Security Act. The war was not yet 
over when the discovery of large numbers of classified papers 
(few, apparently, of much real security significance) in the 
office of the small magazine Amerasia awoke some interest in 
Communist espionage and in the seemingly subversive citizens 
who might supply its agents, but this was of no great popular 
concern at the time. 

The onset of the cold war coincided, however, with two 
developments which were enormously to expand the popular 
demand for better defenses against sedition. One was the 
appearance of the staggering problem of the atomic bomb, the 
intense debates over a proper atomic policy, and the tremen¬ 
dous emphasis placed upon “keeping the secret from the 
Russians.” The other was the revelation by Igor Gouzenko, the 
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defecting Soviet code clerk, of the existence of extensive-Soviet 
espionage networks in Canada and the United States, largely 
staffed from natives recruited from the native Communist^ 
parties and study cells. With the conviction of the English 
nuclear physicist, Alan Nunn May, these nets were shown to have 
reached even to the periphery, at least, of the greatest and most 
jealously-guarded of all national secrets. 

The defenses against sedition were rapidly strengthened. 
Other Congressional committees joined the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in its work of exposing Communists, pro- 
Communists, and suspected pro-Communists, not only in gov¬ 
ernment service, but in the trades unions, the motion picture 
industry, the universities and schools, and' in the press. The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, in making the most stringent pro¬ 
visions for secrecy, required the Atomic Energy Commission to 
establish a rigid screening of its own and its contractors’ em¬ 
ployees for “character, associations and loyalty.” In 1947 
President Truman promulgated the first formal loyalty program, 
requiring an investigation of the “loyalty” of all persons entering 
Federal civil employment and providing for the hearing of 
charges of disloyalty brought against any in the service. In the 
same year the Taft-Hartley Act required a non-Communist oath 
from officers of trades unions. 

While the investigating committees had long been exposing 
suspected Communists in government, it was not until the sum¬ 
mer of 1948 that the testimony of Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers brought to the public the first tangible 
evidence that, at one time at any rate, there had existed Com¬ 
munist cells within the government which had assisted Soviet 
espionage or been in a position improperly to influence govern¬ 
ment policy. This helped to awaken powerful support for the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, introduced by the Un-American Activities 
Committee earlier in .the year. The Mundt-Nixon bill (not itself 
enacted, but largely incorporated in the Internal Security Act 
of 1950) adopted a rather new approach. In 1940 the Voorhis 
Act had sought to compel subversive organizations to register, 
Mo disclose their membership, and reveal their finances and 
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activities. While the Communist Party was the principal target, 
the word “Communism” was not used, and the act was of no 
effect. The Mundt-Nixon bill now boldly defined “Co mmunis t 
action” and “Communist front” organizations, required them to 
register and make disclosure, and empowered the Attorney 
General to see that they did so. The Communists would thus 
expose themselves, and render themselves subject to the various 
disabilities that had been or might be imposed upon “subver¬ 
sives.” Reliance on the principle of disclosure was believed 
preferable to the “outlawry” of Communism, as well as less 
repugnant to the Constitution. In effect. Communists would be 
isolated from the rest of the community, making it possible to 
reduce them to a status of second-class citizenship without, it 
seemed, imperilling the liberties of the great non-Communist 
majority. To many this seemed a valid solution for the problem 
of how to control those who were exploiting our freedoms in 
order to destroy them, without in the process risking the 
destruction of the freedoms themselves. 

To the President it did not seem a valid solution, and he 
believed that the Congressmen s passionate concern with the 
Communist menace was motivated largely by their partisan 
desire to defeat him in the 1948 election. When the Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee began to develop the case against 
Alger Hiss in the latter part of 1948, the President dismissed 
the matter as a partisan “red herring.” But the popular pressures 
that had been generated forced the Administration into a com¬ 
petitive demonstration of its own ability to deal with Commu-: 
nism in its own way. It took up the Smith Act as its weapon, 
securing the indictment of the twelve principal leaders of the 
American Communist party for criminally conspiring to teach 
and advocate the violent overthrow of the government. The 
trial began in January 1949 and continued through the next ten 
months—an extraordinary proceeding, with its elaborate review 
of Communist literature and teaching, its revelation of some of 
tbe paid informers with whom the FBI had been ,infiltrating die 
Communist apparatus , its testimony as to the “Esopian” lan¬ 
guage and clandestine rituals of the Communists, and its deiU' 
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onstration, by the excesses of defense counsel arid the organized 
mobs in the streets, of the extent to which the Communists were 
capable of going in exploiting the liberties guaranteed'to them 
by the Constitution to which they were avowedly opposed. 

The jury finally determined that the teaching and advocacy 
of Communism was equivalent to the teaching and advocacy of 
violent overthrow and therefore a criminal sedition. Meanwhile 
the trials of Alger Hiss, on what amounted to a charge of Soviet 
espionage, were going on; while the witnesses before the com¬ 
mittees were more voluble than ever. From the breaking of the. 
Hiss case, according to one writer, “indignation grew with each 
month. Congressional committees, loyalty boards and the FBI 
began to track down present [a questionable adjective] and 
past members of Soviet apparats, most of them American citi¬ 
zens.” Alger Hiss was convicted in January 1950; in February 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy opened his celebrated campaign 
against subversion by announcing that there were “card- 
carrying Communists” in the State Department; in March there 
came the most sensational of all the espionage disclosures with 
the confession of Klaus Fuchs, the high-ranking nuclear physi¬ 
cist who had allegedly been a Communist in Germany. And at 
the end of June there came the onslaught on Korea. 

The defenses against sedition were raised higher still. In 
August 1950- Public Law 733 granted the power of summary 
dismissal on national security grounds to the State Department, 
the military departments, and other sensitive agencies. The 
Magnuson Act required security clearance for all merchant sea¬ 
men and many longshoremen. And the Internal Security (or 
McCarran) Act consolidated the provisions of the Mundt-Nixon 
bill with other proposed measures into one comprehensive 
measure for the control of, explicitly. Communist sedition. It 
opened with a finding of fact and necessity, declaring the exist¬ 
ence of;a “world Communist movement” directed and controlled 
by “the Communist dictatorship of a foreign country”; and 
declaring that the Communist organization in the United States 
was a part of this movement and as such presented “a clear and 
present danger to the security of the United States and to the 
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existence of free American institutions.” It went on to define 
with all the precision possible what constituted “Communist 
action” and “Communist front” organizations; it established a 
Subversive Activities Control Board to determine what groups 
came within the definitions, and required such groups to register 
with the Attorney General and make full disclosure of their 
officers, members, and activities. It imposed extensive disabili¬ 
ties on members of Communist organizations, as members, 
debarring them from the receipt of passports, denying them the 
right to non-elective office or employment under the United 
States or in a “defense facility,” requiring them to label all pub¬ 
lications sent to two or more persons through the mails or over 
the air. The authors of the act (passed over Presidential veto) 
did all they could to ensure its constitutionality; the well- 
founded doubt on this score is yet to be resolved by the 
Supreme Court and the lengthy processes of appeal have left 
the act so far ineflFective. 

On the other hand, the Court in 1951 (the Korean War was 
still near its height) upheld the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act under the First Amendment. In so doing it accepted a cer¬ 
tain modification of the doctrine of “clear and present danger.” 

It was no longer the imminence of the peril of seditious speech 
which justified the suppression, but its probability. It was only 
too obvious that the danger of violent overthrow to be appre¬ 
hended from the teachings of the tiny handful of remaining 
Communists was exceedingly remote, but the majority held that 
the evil would be so grave if it. ever resulted, and the result 
was at least sufficiently probable in the light of Communist 
infiltrations elsewhere, as to authorize the ban. It was also in 
1951 that the President was led to revise his loyalty order. It 
was no longer necessary to establish reasonable grounds to 
believe a man disloyal in order to exclude him from government 1 
service; it was enough to establish reasonable doubt that he ^ 
was loyal. ) 
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THE WAR UPON SUBVERSION 


With this, the major legal defenses against sedition and subver¬ 
sion were more or less complete. Subsequent expansions of the 
anti-sedition system were less matters of law or principle than 
of methods, administration, and popular attitudes. The savagery 
with which the McCarthy and other Congressional committees 
were to pursue Communists, pro-Communists, and those alleg¬ 
edly “soft” on Communism in government and elsewhere, and 
the patience with which they dug back into an often rather 
remote past to prove the existence and balefulness of Commu¬ 
nist conspiracy, greatly heightened the impact of the anti¬ 
sedition defenses upon those affected by them. The trial of the 
Rosenbergs in the spring of 1951 on charges of atomic espionage, 
resulting in their conviction and subsequent execution, drew a 
sensational picture of appalling perils to be apprehended from 
Soviet espionage based on conspiratorial Communism. It fed 
the e.xcesses of those who were exploiting “the Communist * 
issue” for personal or partisan advantage. It put heavy pressures 
on loyalty boards and reviewing officials, leading them to an 
illogical and at times, grotesque severity in their decisions. 
Enflamed popular opinion tended more and more to distort 
what was designed as a system for arriving at a rational estimate 
of an individuals loyalty and reliability into a system simply for 
ascertaining, in a fairly routine way, whether he was or ever 
had been in any way connected with Communism. Numerous 
state and local enactments were added to the Federal measures; 
teachers had to be screened for security, licenses to practice 
piano-tuning and other innocuous occupations were withheld 
on “security” grounds. The American Bar Association was vigor¬ 
ously to argue the question whether a lawyer, as an officer of 
the court, should be disbarred for Communist inclinations or 
associations; and various attempts at formal disbarment on these 
grounds were made, although so far they have been defeated 
in the courts. 

In 1953 the Eisenhower Administration introduced impor- 
, tant modifications in the Federal personnel security system and 
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other defenses against subversion, but these did not alter the 
structure in principle nor, at the beginning, markedly in prac¬ 
tice. In the spring of 1954, when the televised Army-McCarthy 
hearings initiated the first shift in popular attitudes and reac¬ 
tions, the defenses against subversion and sedition stood at then- 
greatest height. The nation had unquestionably accepted the 
conviction, to which the bi-partisan Commission on Govern¬ 
ment Security (the Wright Commission) still clung in mid-1957: 

That, in the final analysis, with rare exceptions, the 
real danger to the nation from this source [“security risks”] 
lies with that small coterie of individuals who are now or 
may later he disloyal to the United States. A careful review 
of our record of infamy to date — the Hiss, Remington, 
Greenglass, Rosenberg, Gold, White and Silvermaster cases, 
and many others—makes it clear that their perfidy can be 
traced to a fundamental allegiance to another cause, prin¬ 
cipally communism, and a deep-seated disloyalty, or lack 
of loyalty to the United States. 

It had become unlawful to conspire to teach or advocate 
Communism, and scores of party officials had served jail sen¬ 
tences or were on trial for having committed this crime. No 
subversive alien could be admitted to the country, and any resi¬ 
dent alien with subversive associations or beliefs was subject to 
deportation. None suspected of subversive belief could in prac¬ 
tice secure passports for foreign travel. Officers of trades unions 
making use of the National Labor Relations Board facilities 
were required to swear that they were not Communists, under 
penalties for perjury (which were in fact adjudged against sev¬ 
eral) if it could be shown that they had sworn falsely to their 
beliefs.* (The measure was relatively ineffective. Fears of 

“Throughout this discussion there has been no attempt to coniine the 
terminology within its strict legal meaning. It is immaterial for present 
purposes that union officers are technically required to swear to their 
status rather than to their beliefs;' that to be a Communist is not in law 
a crime; that a security hearing is not a trial at law, or that dismissal from 
one s job is not a legal penalty. The effort is to avoid such technical issues 
in order to discuss these problems in terms of the broad concepts of right 
and justice which seem applicable to them. 
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Communist-le4 unions were pretty well met, by other than gov¬ 
ernmental action, when in 1950 the CIO itself expelled such 
unions, setting up rival unions of its own in competition with 
the most important of them; but the Communist Control Act of 
1954 still sought to plug this hole in the anti-Communist dykes 
by adding a definition of “Communist-infiltrated” organizations 
to those of “Communist-action” and “Communist-front” groups, 
and’barring “infiltrated” labor unions from NLRB privileges.) 

Some ten or fifteen million Americans in the armed serv¬ 
ices, in Federal civil employment, in defense plants, and in 
many forms of state and local employment were required to 
submit to security screening. For the vast majority this 
amounted to taking a kind of test oath, the Personnel Security 
Questionnaire or “PSQ,” swearing, in effect, that they were not 
subversive in their beliefs and had no subversive associations. 
If they revealed such associations or beliefs they were dismissed, 
or refused initial employment or (if in the armed forces) con¬ 
fined to trivial and punitive duties. If they falsely concealed 
them they were liable to prosecution for perjury or at least 
dismissal for misrepresentation. In the case of a comparative 
few in sensitive positions it meant intensive, and at times em¬ 
barrassing, investigation into all their past lives and associations; 
for all, it meant the establishment at the least of files and finger¬ 
prints, by which they could be followed throughout their lives 
and to which any “derogatory information” that might ever 
develop against them could be added. Merchant seamen and 
many port workers were under the special disability that in 
order to practice their trade they had to have security clearance 
from the. Coast Guard, even though they were in wholly private 
employment, unconnected with classified defense contracts, 
t It was generally accepted that no Communist could be a 

I* school or university teacher; and teachers, with many other 
state or local officers, were widely required to take loyalty oaths 
‘ in forms similar to those of the PSQ s. Anyone, from any walk of 
life, suspected of present or past association with or sympathy 
for Communism, might be haled before a Congressional investi¬ 
gating committee and subjected to hostile questioning about his 
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beliefs, utterances, and associations. If he confessed to a taint 
of Communism the usual result was immediate dismissal from 
his employment, whether public or private, unless, by “cooper¬ 
ating” with the committee, he demonstrated the fullness of his 
recantation. If he took refuge m the Fifth Amendment, he was 
safe from prosecution, but convicted himself in the public mind 
of still bearing the taint, and ordinarily the punishment—loss of 
his job^was the same. Nor does this exhaust the list of disabili¬ 
ties, in law or in public esteem, laid upon Communists, ex- 
Communists, persons suspected of a sympathy for Communism, 
by reason not of their acts but of their supposed beliefs. 


FREEDOM AND SEDITION 

Such, in brief, were the defenses against sedition and subversion 
which by 1954 had been erected in the United States. Were they 
compatible with the requirements of freedom and justice under 
contemporary world conditions? In attempting an answer one 
faces not one but two basic issues. The first is general and 
theoretical: Can a free society enforce such a proscription of a 
belief, as such, without peril to its freedom? Let it be assumed 
that the whole system for the suppression of Communists and 
Communism operates accurately, that all caught in its toils 
really are Communists at heart, loyal to the faith and to the 
domestic and international organizations which embody it, as, 
indeed, a great many unquestionably are. Is such a proscription 
of belief allowable? Thomas Jefferson, when he drafted the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom, thought not: 

To suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers 
into the field of opinion, and to restrain the possession or 
propagation of principles on supposition of their ill tend¬ 
ency, is d dangerous fallacy ... Truth is great and will pre¬ 
vail if left to herself .- . . errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 
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Those who today take the contrary view usually do so on 
the ground that it is not error which they wish to combat but 
the conspiracies which it engenders, as Sidney Hook put it in 
a catchy title: “Heresy, Yes-Conspiracy, No.” Yet virtually.all 
heresies-r from the time, if one likes, of the early Christian 
martyrs—assume some conspiratorial characteristics, and virtu¬ 
ally all efforts to suppress heresy have been justified on the 
ground that it is the conspiracy, not the error, which is the 
object of the repression. Jesuit missionaries in the England of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts were hounded primarily as secret 
agents of a foreign power rather than on the ground that their 
teachings were erroneous. Sometimes the conspiracies are quite 
real-no one can deny that the Catholic plotters under Guy 
Fawkes introduced actual barrels of gunpowder into the cellar 
of the House of Commons and came near to destroying the 
Protestant King and Commons together. Sometimes they are 
fictions of overheated imagination, like Titus Oates’ fantastic 
allegations, or like the conspiracies to commit murder and child 
sacrifice described in the celebrated anti-Semitic forgery, “The 
Protocols of Zion.” Sometimes, as seems to have been the case 
with the heretical “deviations” so savagely suppressed by Stalin 
in the ’30’s, real elements of dangerous conspiracy are mingled 
with the febrile and fearsome inventions of the tyrants and 
their secret police. The Hook principle, “Conspiracy, No,” since 
it has been invoked in nearly every heresy hunt in history, is 
of little use in answering the theoretical question. 

The answer returned by the Supreme Court, in its various 
free speech decisions, turns upon the reality and urgency of 
the perils, whether of persuasion or of conspiracy, actually 
presented by the heretical or seditious belief. A free society 
may, indeed must, defend itself from genuine dangers arising 
from seditious teachings and disloyal beliefs. Whether the 
danger is that the seditious teaching will inflame enough minds 
to make possible a violent overthrow of our institutions by mob 
action, or whether it is that the disloyal faith will engender a 
dangerous infiltration of these institutions to distort their pur¬ 
poses and penetrate their secrets in the interests of a foreign 
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power, makes no difference. There is quite obviously not the 
slightest present danger of violent overthrow as a result of the 
educational efforts of the Communist party or its schools and 
missionaries, yet the Court found that the party’s conspiratorial 
activities were at least so dangerous’ that Congress could not, 
despite the First Amendment, be denied power to legislate 
against them by prohibiting (in the Smith Act) the teaching 
and advocacy of the Communist belief. 

The true theoretical argument revolves, then, around the 
reality of the peril—not the peril presented by specific Com¬ 
munist spies, saboteurs, or infiltrators, but the peril presented 
by the holding and teaching of the belief which presumably 
incites such persons to their acts. There is no question that this 
danger has been enormously exaggerated in the public_i nind^ 
‘bT'many torces, operating from many motive s. The naturd 
fears of tfie society as a whole engendered by a difficult and 
awesome international situation are by no means a complete 
explanation; these fears ha ve received powerf ul reinforcem ent 
and exploitation from the pressures of personal ambition and 
partisan fury,- from the te ndency of the security officers a nd 
secret police to magnFfytheir accomplishments and justify their 
f unction in society, f rom the reactions of those who see in Com¬ 
munism less a threat to the free society as a whole than to 
their own positions of power or profit, from the natural, if irra¬ 
tional, hatred which most men feel toward any heretical or 
non-conformist challenge. T he ., da n ger sJiaifi-h fifi n- g t. o^ sI ) L,ex- 
ny gerated. Yet there is also little doubtJtha tJlie.Oir.^n some 
measure real. T hey are doubtless real enough to authorize some 
departure from the spirit of the First Amendment and the 
Jeffersonian principle that the civil authority may not intrude 
his powers into the field of opinion.” They are hardly real 
enough to authorize all the departures of the past few years. 
This has recently been increasingly recognized in court deci¬ 
sions and popular reactions. Yet the problem of just where and 
how to draw the dividing line remains; it is probably the most 
basic of all the issues which divide the devoted “anti-Com- 
munists” from the devoted “libertarians.” 
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In an interview a couple of years ago the Attorney General 
of the United States adopted the extreme position that "it took 
only one Hiss, one Remington, one Coplon to be in a position 
to do incalculable harm,” and in replying to a question dis¬ 
agreed with the proposition that “it is better that ten loyalty 
risks stay in the government than that one innocent man be 
dismissed.” This seemed to him a "fanatical” attitude, which 
"of course would .make it impossible to maintain an organized 
society.” The nation s chief law-enforcing officer could not so 
violently have reversed the principle that it is better that the 
guilty should escape than that the innocent should suffer except 
on a very high estimate of the perils of sedition—an estimate for 
which there is no support. It has never been shown that the 
harm done By Hiss, Remington, and Coplon put together even 
approached the “incalculable”; the actual damage they did to 
the security of the nation seems at the most to have been of 
a very modest sort. 

The episode well illustrates the unsatisfactory nature of the 
debate over the reality of the subversive peril. The "anti-Com- 
munists” emph^ize the fact that Communists or crypto-Com- 
munists have been the chief actors in most (not all) of the 
actual espionage cases that have arisen since the war. They 
emphasize the Allis-Chalmers strike, during the period of the 
Stalinazi pact, one fairly clear case in which a Communist- 
dominated union leadership utilized a strike in a war industry 
for political reasons and in support of Soviet policy. They em¬ 
phasize the potential threat of sabotage represented by Com¬ 
munists with access to war-vital industry. They emphasize the 
access to policy-making councils enjoyed by the known Com¬ 
munist cells in government between the '30 s ahd the late ’40’s, 
and they strive to establish instances in which this access to 
policy-making was used to urge pro-Soviet policies. 

Their opponents may grant that these Communist cells did 
use their positions to bring other Communists into office, but 
will point to the extremely tenuous nature of the proof that 
they succeeded in treasonably influencing policy. They point 
out that since the beginning of the Second War there has been 
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no known case of sabotage, and that there was no Communist 
sabotage even during the Korean War period. They may grant 
that Communist domination of union leadership has introduced 
a troublesome, irritating, and clandestine element into domestic 
labor relations, but will argue that it has represented no peril 
to the national security and has not even advanced the Com^ 
munist ideology, since Communist leadership has rarely con¬ 
verted any large body of the union rank and file. And they 
point out that the instances of espionage which have come to 
light have been very few and, with perhaps the single exception 
of the Fuchs-Rosenberg atomic espionage, have done only the 
most minor damage, at the most, to the security of the state. 

The theoretic issue over the suppression of sedition as such 
must turn primarily on the estimate of the dangers which sedi¬ 
tion presents; and this estimate, depending so largely on pa^ 
sionate emotions, preconceptions, misunderstandings of the 
politico-military process, with a fair amount of outright myth- 
ology present on both sides of the debate, is not easily arrived 
at. A tentative conclusion is that, where the perils are real, the 
free society is warranted in proceeding against subversion as 
such; it is justified in isolating a dangerous sedition and adopt- 
ing against it methods which it may not use against the 
non-seditious or loyal members of the free community. The 
subversives who, like the Communist writers who once stormed 
the Un-American Activities Committee, flaunting their consti¬ 
tutional rights as a means of concealing their own clandestine 
commitment to the destruction of those rights, need not as a 
matter of principle be granted all the immunities enjoyed by 
free men. But if this principle be accepted, it must at the same 
time be recognized as one peculiarly open to abuse; it cannot 
be applied in the suppression of any or every dissentient or 
“disloyal” political faith; it can safely be invoked only where 
the dangers to be apprehended from the sedition appear, under 
as calm, unbiased, and realistic an analysis as is possible, to be 
real, grave, and “present” dangers. 

The second basic issue, or set of issues, to be considered is 
of a different kind. The foregoing has been assuming an ideal 
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anti-sedition system,, operating perfectly within its own assump¬ 
tions, identifying, controlling, and penalizing only those who 
really hold the seditious faith. But granting for the sake of 
argument that it is both necessary and legitimate to apply 
special disabilities and penalties to Communists, it cannot be 
legitimate to apply them to those who are not Communists at 
all. If the principle is allowable, justice clearly requires that 
the practice should accord with it. If prorCommunist believers 
are adjudged so treacherous, unreliable, and potentially dan¬ 
gerous as to warrant their exclusion, as a class, from full partici¬ 
pation in the affairs and privileges of the community, this 
certainly does not warrant the similar exclusion of many who 
are in no way pro-Communist believers, as a result of suspicion, 
rumor, malice, dr mistake. The second basic issue concerns the 
question of how far the anti-sedition system operates justly 
within its own premises. 

It is important to distinguish the two issues, because they 
are usually inextricably confused in debate over such specific 
problems as the protections of the Fifth Amendment, the right 
of confrontation in security hearings, the right of the defense 
in criminal cases to examine the reports o f FBI w itnesses, and 
many similar issues of due process. In .confronting such debates 
it is .usually difficult to know (and the disputants usually do not 
seem to know themselves) whether the issue is over the rights 
of any citizen in defending himself from the charge of being a 
Communist or the right of a Communist not to be penalized or 
held blameworthy solely because of his Communism. The non- 
Communist position is: You may not invade my thoughts or 
require my testimony under oath in order to prove me guilty 
of Communism, because with such methods too many mistakes 
are, made. The Communist position is: You may not invade my 
thoughts or require my testimony in order to prove me guilty 
of Communism because Communism is no crime and you have 
no right to make it so in either law or common practice. These 
are quite different positions. 

An attempt has been made to deal with the second in the 
preceding discussion of the proscription by a free society of 
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sedition as such; the conclusion was that the Communist’s 
position cannot be sustained if the perils of the sedition are 
sufficiently grave. But this does not affect the validity of the 
first position. It is, of course, well recognized that any require¬ 
ment of due process intended to protect an accused who is 
innocent may {and frequently does) operate to protect the 
guilty as well. In insisting that our defenses against subversive 
belief should not operate to entangle those who are innocent of 
subversion, we must inevitably ease to some extent the path 
of those who are guilty of it. But there is an important difference 
between protecting the individual wrongfully charged with 
what we consider to be a crime and protecting the individual 
rightly charged with what we do not believe to be criminal. 

Our second basic issue, then, concerns the justice with 
which the anti-sedition system as a whole operates against the 
evils which it apprehends without invading the liberties of 
those not party to the evils. No war against disloyalty, sedition, 
or heresy can be carried on without the use of self-incrimina¬ 
tion, condemnation by association, and tests for utterance or 
for received opinions and reading matter, since disloydty or 
sedition are matters of the inner mind and emotions, and these 
are accessible to the investigator In no other way. If it is be¬ 
lieved that the safety of the state requires that we ascertain 
whether a man is a heretic, or schismatic, or disloyal, or a 
Communist, these are the methods which must be employed. 
They are also methods which the experience of some two or 
three centuries of struggle had taught the liberal rationalists 
of the late Eighteenth Century to regard as abhorrent and in¬ 
compatible with free popular government. Whether a govern¬ 
ment of free men ought to try and condemn for opinions of ill 
tendency was a question to which more than one answer might 
; be returned; but there could be no doubt as to the cruel mis¬ 
takes and miscarriages of justice which resulted whenever it 
J sought to do so. 

The origin of the privilege against self-incrimination is 
often ascribed to the desire to prevent physical torture. But 
even in the later Eighteenth Century people were not particu- 
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larly sensitive to torture. The objection to torture was not the 
agonies it inflicted but the unreliability of the evidence which 
it elicited. The development of the privilege in Anglo-Saxon 
law goes back to the struggles in Tudor times over the power 
of the ecclesiastical courts to try and punish for heresies and 
other errors; in exercising these powers they employed the 
“oath ex-officio” requiring (like a modem “PSQ”) that the 
suspect swear to his innocence, and then answer fully and 
truthfully all subsequent questions put to him. The result was 
not to elicit the truth, since the investigation was into the in¬ 
tangibles of belief, but to make it easy to entrap the subject 
into inconsistencies, apparent perjuries, and confessions of guilt 
as meaningless (although just as fatal to the defendant) as 
those with which the Russian treason trials of recent times 
have made us faniiliar. 

When men are, in effect, tried for seditious belief (however 
the charge may be worded, or whatever the extra-judicial char¬ 
acter of the tribunal or the punishments imposed), conviction 
can be obtained only by forcing them to incriminate or entrap 
themselves. A striking demonstration of the meaning of the 
ancient oath ex-officio (and of the reason for the privilege 
against self-incrimination which resulted from it) was provided 
by the Lattimore case in 1952, perhaps the one most extraordi¬ 
nary episode in the war upon subversion. 

Lattimore was called before the McCarran Internal Secur¬ 
ity Subcommittee. He swore to his innocence at the outset—that 
he was not and never had been a Communist, a sympathizer, 
or “any other kind of promoter of Communist interests.” He 
was then subjected to rigorous examination under oath for no 
less than twelve days running—an examination into his writings, 
his editorial work, into long-past associations and events of 
suspicious character. It could not be proved that he was or had 
been a Communist. But the committee and the Department of 
Justice believed that enough had been amassed to indict him 
for perjury, on the ground that he had sworn falsely in his 
initial oath that he had never been a “sympathizer, or promoter 
of Communist interests.” Minor discrepancies or slips in his 
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testimony were made the ground for six further counts in the 
indictment—not because the alleged perjuries were significant 
in themselves, but because, if they could be established as per¬ 
juries, they would indicate an evasiveness which would support 
the main charge:' that Lattimore had lied in swearing that he 
was not a Communist sympathizer. 

The indictment was struck down by the District Court as 
being hopelessly “nebulous and indefinite . . . To probe the 
mind in a situation like this would give rise to nothing more 
than sheer speculation on the part of the prober,” an opinion 
sustained by an 8-1 vote of the Court of Appeals. The remark¬ 
able fact here is not the quashing of the indictment but the 
inability not only of the McCarran Committee but of the De¬ 
partment of Justice to understand the logic behind it. The 
Senators and the government attorneys had convinced them¬ 
selves that Lattimore was a Communist sympathizer and pro¬ 
moter of Communist interests; they quite sincerely believed 
that he had lied in denying this—as an ancient Grand Inquisitor 
would sincerely believe that an accused must be lying in his 
denials of having harbored heretical belief — and they still 
thought that he ought to be punished for the perjury, the only 
means of punishing him for his wicked tendencies. Lattimore 
was actually re-indicted (a slightly different wording being 
adopted for essentially the same charge) and even after the 
second indictment was struck down, the District Judge telling 
the prosecution bluntly that if it stood it would “make a sham 
of the Sixth Amendment,” the Justice Department persisted 
(unsuccessfully) in trying to put him in jail. 

“When the propriety of obnoxious or unorthodox views 
about government,” as Justice Black said in his partially con¬ 
current, partially dissenting opinion in the California Smith Act 
cases, “is in reality made the crucial issue, as it must be in cases 
of this kind, prejudice makes conviction inevitable.” It was the 
impossibility of proving—in any meaningful sense—a charge of 
heretic or seditious belief, and the virtual certainty that process 
of this kind must run riot in persecutions, false confessions, mis¬ 
taken condemnations, executions on mere suspicion or mob 
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excitement, which led the authors of the Constitution to their 
effort to bar all such process from American practice. This is 
probably the deepest root of the First, Fifth, and Sixth Amend¬ 
ments, of the narrow definition of treason, and of other guaran¬ 
tees of the original Constitution and the Bill of Rights. It was 
essential to the liberties of the free America these men were 
trying to construct that its citizens be free in speech, assembly, 
and belief, and that men not be tried for their private beliefs 
or thoughts, nor condemned for heresies or seditions, whether 
they actually entertained such heresies or not. By 1954 we had, 
in the name of the national defense, built a vast system for 
doing just this; and it was producing, in affairs like the Latti- 
more case or the extravagances of Senator McCarthy or in hun¬ 
dreds of other episodes, the results in folly and injustice which 
were to be expected. 


THE COURTS INTERVENE 

Controversy naturally arose; and it tended generally to follow 
two lines. Those who argued that the pursuit of sedition was 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution were answered with 
the argument that it conformed to the letter. In seeding a man 
out of Federal employment because of past Communist asso¬ 
ciation, the government was not trying and punishing him for 
his beliefs; it was simply weighing him and finding him wanting 
for confidential employment—something which any employer 
must have the right to do. And to those who argued that the 
weighing system was both unjust and inaccurate, introducing 
into large areas of American life the injustices and destructions 
of morale which must flow from any arbitrary and capricious 
control over access to the means of livelihood,, the answer was 
that the perils were so great that the injustices would have to 
be accepted. One Hiss, as the Attorney-General put it, could 
do such “incalculable” harm that it was better to penalize ten 
non-Hisses than to let one potential Hiss slip through. 

As to the first of these two types of argument, it had to be 
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admitted that the requirements of defense, as indeed the re¬ 
quirements of many other modern institutions, might well 
necessitate a departure from a strict construction of the Con¬ 
stitution; and that here the letter was generally sufficiently 
regarded. The second type of argument was, however, to open 
unexpected avenues toward a resolution of the problem. What 
really Were these menaces against which such extreme protect 
tions had to be erected? It was when the public began to get 
a little bored with the perils of Communism, and when (one 
may infer) Federal judges began to ask themselves a little more 
seriously what really were the “clear and present dangers” in 
response to which so many departures from established con¬ 
cepts of freedom and due process had been authorized, that 
the issues began to sink to manageable proportions. 

The upholding of the Smith Act in the Dennis case in 1951 
represents both the high point in the judicial vdidation of the 
war on sedition and the high point of judicial fears as to the 
dangerous nature of Communist conspiracy. The Bailey case in 
the same year (decided by a tie vote in the Supreme Court 
without opinion) upheld the loyalty-security screening pro¬ 
cedures, essentially on the ground that the international peril 
must outweigh the normal claims of fairness and justice to the 
individual. But Within four years the courts were beginning to 
take a closer view, both of the perils and of the Invasions of 
individual rights which the perils were advanced to justify. The 
first striking manifestation of this tendency was to come with 
the decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, in October, 
1955, in Parker vs. Lester. The case Involved certain West Coast 
seamen refused clearance by the Coast Guard as security risks, 
and thus debarred from the practice of their private trade, with¬ 
out adeauate notice, adequate knowledge of the charges against 
them, or opportunity to confront hostile witnesses. “The whole 
question here,” the court observed, “is whether the danger or 
possible danger to national security is of such character and 
magnitude that the ancient and generally accepted rights of 
notice and hearing envisioned by the Fifth Amendment may 
be denied to these seamen citizens.” 
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The court recognized that the national safety might require 
the security screening of merchant seamen, but it insisted that 
the screening could be carried out under regulations that pro¬ 
tected the individuals rights in respect to notice and an oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. "Such a system might make more work for 
the investigating officers and pose more difficulties,” but if this 
involved any added peril to the national security it would be 
too slight to outweigh the rights of the individual. "The ques- » 
tion is: Is this system of secret informers, whisperers and tale¬ 
bearers of such vital importance to the public welfare that it 
must be preserved at the cost of denying to the citizen even a 
modicum of the protection traditionally associated with due j 
process?” The courts answer was an emphatic negative. 

Other court decisions, though seldom going’so directly to 
the constitutional issue, began to look in the same direction. A 
series of manifestly unjust, even grotesque, security determina¬ 
tions coming to public notice resulted in a considerable im¬ 
provement of personnel screening procedures and the regula¬ 
tions governing them. The State Departments power to deny 
passports without hearing was curbed. The defenses against 
sedition were made to work less unjustly in practice; but such 
measures tended to strengthen, rather than weaken, the basic 
assumption that sedition, as such, was a peril against which 
defenses must be maintained. The more accurately the system 
operated to identify and disqualify only those who were really 
seditionists—that is to say. Communists—the more firmly did the 
necessity and desirability of suppressing sedition become em¬ 
bedded in the popular mind and in official practice. The ex¬ 
amination into belief, self-incrimination, punishment for asso¬ 
ciations became more acceptable as the system was modified to 
ensure that these sanctions would be applied only against Com¬ 
munist believers. The many who were outraged when Midship¬ 
man Landy was denied a reserve commission because he had 
continued to associate with his mother, who had once been a 
Communist, would only have applauded if there had been some 
real showing that his associations indicated a pro-Communist 
bias on his part. If the practice was being improved, the theory 
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of the defenses against sedition remained unimpaired. 

It was only when majorities on the Supreme Court (sup¬ 
ported by increasingly large segments of public opinion) began 
to ask what, actually, were the perils of sedition as such, that 
the defenses against sedition began to be restrained more nearly 
within the spirit of the Bill of Rights. In Cole v. Young (June 
1956) the court held, in effect, that government employees 
could not be dismissed as security risks unless they were in a 
position to endanger the national security. The decision was 
technical—on the ground that the statute on which the Eisen¬ 
hower Executive Order setting up the Federal personnel secur¬ 
ity system was based did not authorize the extension of the 
system to all Federal employees—but the underlying reasoning 
was both obvious and persuasive. The subject in this case had 
been a Federal meat inspector, who could not, except In the 
wildest flight of fancy, have imperilled the national security 
any more than almost any one of his 160 million fellow-citizens. 
The idea that dismissing this man from his Federal employment 
was any real contribution to the safety of the state Was so 
absurd that it collapsed of its own weight. The professional 
anti-seditionists in Congress argued that the court, in confining 
security dismissals to sensitive positions only, was imperilling 
the national security; but nothing has yet come of their legisla¬ 
tive proposals to restore full statutory authority to the Eisen¬ 
hower system. The decision, according to Representative 
Francis E. Walter, chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, had the effect of opening the entire government 
“to the infiltration of our mortal enemies.” But in the year which 
has since elapsed no one has shown that it has had the slightest 
effect upon the security of the state. 

The court was to continue with a series of striking deci¬ 
sions, all directed toward a reduction of the defenses to accord 
more appropriately with the dangers against which they had 
been erected. In the Nelson case (April 1956) it had already 
struck down the numerous state sedition statutes on the ground 
that the field had been pre-empted by Federal legislation. 
Thirty-five state attomeys-general declared that it was “dan- 
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gerous to public safety” to “leave the states impotent to regulate 
acts of sedition or subversion occurring within state borders,” 
but no evidences of the danger have as yet appeared. In 
Slochower (April 1956) it had held that New York could not 
constitutionally discharge a school teacher solely because he 
had used his constitutional privilege to plead the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment. In the Schware and Konigsberg cases (May 1957) it 
denied a state s power to exclude a man from admission to the 
bar on the ground of Communist association. In Witkovitch it 
held that an alien under order of deportation as a Communist, 
but remaining in the United States under supervision of the 
Attorney General because his own country would not receive 
him, was not compelled to answer questions about his Com¬ 
munist activities. The majority of the court turned a deaf ear 
to the governments argument that this would “jeopardize 
internal security.” 

In June 1957 the Supreme Court handed down a series of 
remarkable decisions, all tending to restrict the war against 
sedition within narrower limits. The Sweezy ease' involved a 
New Hampshire university professor convicted of contempt for 
refusing to answer questions by the state attorney general about 
his teaching, his political opinions ai)d associations. Chief Jus¬ 
tice Warren’s opinion, setting aside the conviction, was an elo¬ 
quent reassertion- of the rights of academic freedom as against 
the demands of anti-Communist investigators: “We believe that 
there unquestionably was an invasion of petitioner’s liberties in 
the areas of academic freedom and political expression—areas 
in whieh government should be extremely reticent to tread.” 

This decision was followed by Watkins, in which the Court 
set aside the contempt conviction of a man who, while freely 
disclosing his own past Communist associations to the Un- 
American Activities Committee, had refused to name past asso¬ 
ciates whom he believed to be no longer Communists. The 
decision was again on narrowly technical grounds. Under the 
statute, for contempt to arise the question which the witness 
refuses to answer must be “pertinent” to the purposes of the 
investigation. The Court held that the vagueness of the Un- 
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American Activities Committee’s mandate and its failure clearly 
to explain its purpose made it impossible for Watkins to deter¬ 
mine whether the questions were pertinent and consequently 
to know whether, in refusing to answer them, he was commit¬ 
ting a contempt or not. The Chief Justice’s opinion did not in 
terms deny the committee’s right to use the investigatory power 
for the purposes of exposing Cominunists or to demand that 
witnesses inform upon long-past associates; but it was filled 
with eloquent dicta on the powers of investigation into a wit¬ 
ness’s “beliefs, expressions and associations” which suggested 
that the Court \vould tend to draw closely the limits upon this 
type of Congressional enquiry. 

On the same day the Court ordered the acquittal of five 
defendants and a new trial for nine others convicted in Cali¬ 
fornia under the Smith Act for conspiracy to teach and advocate 
the Violent overthrow of the government. While sustaining its 
1951 decision, in the Dennis case, as to the constitutionality of 
the statute, it construed the statute itself in a way which came 
as close to reversing Dennis as was possible without actually 
doing so. The Court rejected the assumption, universal since 
Dennis, that the teaching and advocacy of Communism was 
tantamount to teaching violent overthrow and had therefore 
been made criminal under the act. The opinion (by Justice 
Harlan) held that the mere teaching of Communism, or the 
teaching of violent overthrow itself, “as an abstract doctrine” 
was not debarred. “The statute was aimed at the advocacy and 
teaching of concrete action for the forcible overthrow of the 
Government, and not of principles divorced from action.” The 
Court could find no evidence against the five whom it acquitted 
other than that they had been active in the Communist party; 
this was insufficient in itself to convict them of “advocacy or 
teaching in the sense of a call to forcible action at some future 
time.” Against the others, remanded for a new trial, there was 
more evidence that they may have taught “illegal action,” while 
it was possible that in a new trial the government, warned of 
the necessity of establishing this crucial element in the crime, 
might produce further evidence against them. 
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The Court admitted the “subtlety” of its distinction, but, 
subtle though the point was, it notably restored a large area of 
the First Amendment protections to free speech and belief. And 
it did so basically upon a reappraisal of the dangers to be appre¬ 
hended from seditious teaching. Prior to Dennis seditious 
teaching could be suppressed only when its dangers were 
“present” as well as “clear.” By 1951 the perils seemed so great 
that the state could be protected against seditious teaching 
threatening only future evils, provided they were grave enough 
and there was some probability that they might one day eventu¬ 
ate. By 1957 the Court considered the dangers from sedition 
taught as an “abstract doctrine” to be negligible; the most which 
was required by the needs of the common-defense was protec¬ 
tion against the teaching and advocacy of criminal action at 
some future time. 

A similar reappraisal plainly lay under one more notable 
decision, in the Jencks case. Jehcks was convicted of falsely 
swearing to a Taft-Hartley non-Communist oath, largely on the 
evidence of two FBI in formers as to his Communist party 
activities. Relying on an accepted rule of criminal law, the 
defense asked to see the written reports originally submitted by 
these informers, as a means of testing the credibility of their 
oral testimony in court. In deference to the unvarying claim of 
th e FBI th at its reports must remain inviolate in the interests of 
national security, the documents were refused. The Supreme 
Court held that this constituted a reversible infringement of the 
rights of the defendant, and remanded him for a new trial. By 
putting its informers on the stand, the FBI obligated itself to 
disclose those of their written reports which were relevant to 
their testimony. The Court recognized the government’s right 
to keep documents secret where “the protection of vital national 
interests may militate against public, disclosure,” but in a crim¬ 
inal case it could not invoke this privilege at the cost of the 
rights of the defendant. This was because, in a criminal case, 
the government “which prosecutes an accused also has the duty 
to see that justice is done,” and it would be “unconscionable” to 
allow it first to put a man on trial and then use its evidentiary 
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privilege to deny him "anything which might be material to his 
defense.” Quoting an opinion of Learned Hand’s, the Court 
declared that “the Government must choose; either it must 
leave the transactions in the obscurity from which a trial will 
draw them, or it must expose them fully.” While the govern¬ 
ment could suppress the documents if it felt that national secur¬ 
ity demanded, it could do so only "at the price of letting the 
defendant go free.” 

The point at issue clearly had wider implications. The FBI 
had long taken the position that the absolute inviolability of its 
files and complete secrecy as to its investigatory methods and 
its informer system were vital requirements of the common 
defense. Had the Court felt (as did Justice Clark in his dissent¬ 
ing opinion) that the perils against which it was claimed that 
this secrecy was necessary to protect us were grave ones, it 
would probably have hesitated in requiring th e FBI t o make 
even this degree of disclosure of its files. If it had believed that 
letting those accused under these circumstances “go free” rep¬ 
resented a greater danger to the safety of the state and the free¬ 
doms of its people than would permitting the FBI to depart in 
this respect from the ordinary rules of due process in criminal 
law, it would doubtless have followed Justice Clark’s reasoning. 
As it was, the decision amount ed..tQ>aJBbdingJhat>th eJBBrs 
appeals to the vital requirements of .nationaLs e.curit.y...invOrder 
to protect the secrecy o f it s , files .an d J ts Jaf gJLmei^,^^ 
at best somewhat exaggerated,. 

The opinion actually made no great breach in the FBI’s 
system of secret files and informers. The only files it would open 
would be those in cases in which most of the reasons for secrecy 
had disappeared when the informers had been put openly on 
the stand. The only prosecutions it would estop would be those 
in which the FBI, .a lthough willing to produce the informers, 
was unwilling to produce their relevant reports; and while these 
might be the cases most necessary to convict men (under one 
guise or another) of seditious belief, it was unlikely that they 
would involve crimes really dangerous to the national security. 
Perhaps the point was minor. But just as the Smith Act decision 
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restored the First Amendment protections over a considerable 
area, Jencks restored a small, but nevertheless significant, area 
of the Fifth and Sixth Amendment protections of due process. 

This whole group of decisions has come under violent — 
though, not it would seem, very widespread—attack from Con¬ 
gressmen, security officers, lawyers, attorneys general, and others 
especially interested for one reason or another in building the 
defense against sedition and subversion as such. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Brownell declared that Jencks had created a “grave emer¬ 
gency in law enforcement,” and the Administration rushed a bill 
into Congress to correct the situation. Loyd Wright, chairman 
of the Commission on Government Security, demanded “imme¬ 
diate legislation ... to negative the grave consequences that 
will flow from this confusing decision.” James Burnham de¬ 
manded, in The National Reoiew, that Congress investigate 
the Supreme Court, for its usurpations of power and for its 
“legal sabotage of security measures.” Kep. Walter has an¬ 
nounced an omnibus security bill to repair the breaches made 
by the court. But nowhere in all this was there any very persua¬ 
sive rebuttal of the Court s reduced estimate of the perils from 
sedition and subversion; the impression remained that Mr. Burn¬ 
ham’s phrase was accurate—what the critics were objecting to 
was the “sabotage,” not of the national security, but of the 
“measures” which had been adopted in its name. 


THE PRAGMATIC ISSUE 

Here the really basic issue seems to be whether the courts, in 
placing some curbs upon the measures, have materially weak¬ 
ened any defenses really demanded by the requirements of the 
. national security. To their critics they have been destroying the 
protections painstakingly erected against Communist subver- 
^ sion, flinging open the gates to all the perils apprehended from 
it. It is not really responsive to reply that they have, neverthe¬ 
less, restored in the process important parts of the old ramparts 
raised a century and a half ago against the dangers and injus- 
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tices inherent in any war on sedition and subversion. The basic 
problem is, precisely, how far these old ramparts may properly 
and justly be maintained in the face of modern conditions. It is 
a problem which can only be resolved by a calm, pragmatic 
analysis of the actual dangers (of both kinds) and of the new 
appraisals which the courts, to say nothing of larger and larger 
sections of public opinion, are putting on them. 

The trouble is not so much that wrong answers are returned 
to these pragmatic issues; rather it is that they are not debated 
in rational terms and therefore are never answered at all. 

As an example, one might cite the discussion of the port 
security program—involving the security screening of seamen. 
The Special Committee of the New York City Bar Association 
(the Bonsai Committee) put a low estimate on the real dangers 
against which this program was capable of protecting the state, 
and recommended its abolition. The Commission on Govern¬ 
ment Security (Wright Commission) on the other hand strongly 
recommended the retention of the program as “necessary to 
protect United States shipping, ports, harbor installations and 
the Panama Canal from destruction and crippling damage by 
Saboteurs and subversives.” In reaching this conclusion it did 
not dispute, or indeed, even notice the BonSal Committee’s Very 
different estimate, while its own estimate of the danger was 
certainly no contribution to the clear and rational discussion of 
this question. 

The very phrase it used—“crippling damage by saboteurs 
and subversives,” later changed into “destruction from sabotage 
or Subversive acts”—indicates a confusion of mind. What are the 
dangers from “subversives” and “subversive acts” which do not 
involve sabotage? The supporting statement that the dangers 
which led to the creation of the port security program “continue 
to confront the nation, aS there Is substantial Communist con¬ 
trol of certain maritime unions” throws little light on what theSe 
dangers of “subversion” other than sabotage really are; though 
it may perhaps reflect the mixture of motives behind the passage 
of the Magnuson Act, which instituted the program. 
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Until the debate on this basic issue of the real nature and 
magnitude of the perils apprehended from subversion and sedi¬ 
tion as such can be recast into more meaningful terms it will be 
impossible to come to any conclusion as to what, are the true 
requirements of the common defense in this respect. It will be 
impossible to know to what extent, if any, the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury prohibitions on wars against sedition must be modified to 
meet the necessities of modern conditions. The courts, by hold¬ 
ing in effect that they need not be modified to anything like the 
extent to which we have gone, have arrived at what is after all 
a rather rough rule of thumb decision. It would seem incumbent 
upon those who challenge it as imperilling the national security 
to give some better demonstration than they yet have done as 
to just how and why and in what degree it imperils real security. 
It is equally incumbent upon those who believe that these court 
decisions have not gone far enough in the restoration of ancient 
liberties to give some (demonstration that the defense will not be 
imperilled by further reducing the safeguards against sedition. 




SECRECY AND SECURITY 


Those defensive measures which are directed primarily against 
subversion, rather than against the acts which it is supposed to 
incite, are in a sense negative iii character. Interlaced with 
them are a series of more positive protections, raising for the 
free society issues of a superficially similar yet rather different 
kind. These include the elaborate measures now taken to pre¬ 
serve government secrets and to prevent sabotage, the legal 
penalties for unauthorized disclosure, and the police and in¬ 
telligence systems used to detect and prevent actual espionage 
and treason, as well as to collect information concerning poten¬ 
tial enemies. 
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ESPIONAGE AND SECRECY 

The foundation of the whole internal security structure is pro¬ 
vided by the system for the "classification” of government and 
defense documents, weapons, machines, and so on. The need 
for some measure of governmental secrecy in the interests of 
defense and security has, of course, long been recognized. It 
was President Washington who established the right of the 
Federal Executive to withhold even from the Senate public 
papers the disclosure of which would not be in the national 
interest. The necessity for military secrecy in wartime has al¬ 
ways been accepted, though in the past the United States was 
notoriously careless in such matters. Toward the end of the 
Nineteenth Century the increasing complexity of military tech¬ 
nology, and the competitive war planning of the European 
general staffs, began to put an increasing premium on military 
secrecy and espionage even in time of peace. One of the items 
of information which Captain Dreyfus was wrongfully accused 
of transmitting to the Germans was technological, referring to 
the design of a new artillery recoil mechanism; another con¬ 
cerned the war plan—Plan XIII—then being developed by the 
French general staff. Led by the efficient Prussians, all the great 
powers began to develop elaborate secret intelligence, espion¬ 
age, and counter-espionage networks. At the same time the 
development of revolutionary terrorist conspiracies in the auto¬ 
cratic empires made the secret political police operative a 
familiar figure. By the turn of the century, secrecy, espionage, 
and counter-espionage were becoming an increasingly necessary 
and normal part of the peacetime relations of the military 
powers. 

The First World War greatly enhanced the American con¬ 
sciousness of military secrecy and its counterpart, espionage; 
but with the end of that “war to end war” the interest flagged. 
In the earlier interwar years, little attention was paid to the 
protection of information on weapons design, troop strengths, 
and so on. The armed services maintained intelligence and 
counter-intelligence branches and engaged in at least some 
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“covert” operations; but intelligence was normally staffed from 
the least rather than the most promising of the officer material. 
Within the government as a whole secrecy, for defense or other 
reasons, was at a minimum. 

With the rising tensions' of the mid*30 s, however, interest 
in secrecy and secret operations dramatically revived. In 1936 
President Roosevelt ordered th£,£BI-to-undertake a secret in¬ 
vestigation of Communist and Fascist activities within the 
country, so as to provide him with a “broad intelligence pic¬ 
ture.” Secrecy for the governments own operations, especially 
in the military field, was greatly intensified. It is true that as 
late as December 1941 the Chicago Tribune could see nothing 
improper in publishing the highly secret strategic plans of the 
Army and Navy—a disclosure which would today ruin the great¬ 
est of newspapers. The fact that its motive was primarily polit¬ 
ical—the Tribune hoped to alter the Roosevelt Administration s 
interventionist policies, to which it was bitterly opposed—makes 
this an interesting illustration of the-relationship between mili¬ 
tary secrecy and free, popular government. But with the attack 
on Pearl Harbor such publications became impossible. 

The requirements for secrecy of many kinds during the 
Second World War were real and urgent. Voluntary censorship 
was established to enforce an increasingly regularized and ex¬ 
tended system of'classification or secrecy; the public was made 
secrecy conscious and overconscious by intensive campaigns of 
education and propaganda. The notion was driven home that 
the most useful military intelligence work is accomplished, not 
by cloak and dagger methods, but by the patient assembly of 
bits and pieces of information of seemingly the most innocuous 
character. The good citizen was taught to guard his tongue in 
everything, great or small, lest he contribute unwittingly to the 
deaths of American men in battle. TheJRT-extended its intelli¬ 
gence operations widely through Latin America, as well as 
through the United States. Great numbers of competent men 
were trained in the military and diplomatic intelligence services 
and in the OSS. Secrecy and secret operations became, it 
seemed, a major key to national survival. 
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The effects of this experience would in any event have car¬ 
ried over into the cold war period which ensued. But they were 
vastly exaggerated by the enormous popular interest in “the” 
secret of the atomic bomb. In the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
Congress not only decreed the first formalized loyalty-security 
personnel program; at the same time it decreed that all data 
concerning atomic energy and fissionable materials must be 
kept secret, except as the AEG might determine that they could 
be published “without adversely affecting the common defense 
and security.” Under the shadow of our own creation, we thus 
entered the non-war period under almost an obsession with 
secrecy, in which misconceptions as to the nature and signifi¬ 
cance of the atomic secrets, jumbled with the experiences of the 
“shooting war” and hazy notions derived largely from the spy- 
thrillers of the pre-l914 period, were carried over into an un¬ 
precedented world situation to which many of these ideas were 
inapplicable. 


THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

The result is the vast and spreading structure of governmental 
secrecy, regularized and formalized in the classification system. 
In its present form (established by the Eisenhower Executive 
Order 10501 of November 1953) this gives unrestricted author¬ 
ity to seven agencies — the Departments of State, Defense, 
Treasury, Justice, and Commerce, the AEC, and the ClA — to 
classify as “confidential,” “secret,” or “top secret” information 
the unauthorized disclosure of which “could be prejudicial” or 
worse “to the defense interests of the nation.” In seventeen 
other agencies classification stamps may be affixed by the head 
of the agency alone; twenty-eight other agencies (ranging from 
the Battle Monuments Commission to the Veterans Education 
Appeal Board) are forbidden to classify on grounds of national 
defense or security, though they retain the powers normal to 
any public or private organization for safeguarding their files 
and controlling the release of information. 
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Information once classified, for whatever reason and 
whether of great or only trivial import, is protected by stringent 
penal statutes. For a government official to make unauthorized 
disclosure of classified material, or for a private individual to 
make such disclosure with intent to injure the United States or 
further the interests of a foreign power, may entail heavy fines 
and imprisonment. The classified secrets are perhaps even bet¬ 
ter protected by the wide popular notion—shared by adminis¬ 
trators, courts, and juries—that they are all of equal value to the 
security of the state and that anij breach of the classification 
system is in itself a serious threat to the national safety. 

The Executive Order makes some attempt to define and 
restrict the categories of material-which may be protected by 
these powerful sanctions. Thus, it authorizes the "secret” classi¬ 
fication "only for defense information or material the unauthor¬ 
ized disclosure of which could result in serious damage to the 
Nation, such as by jeopardizing the international relations of 
the United States, endangering the effectiveness of a program 
or policy of vital importance to the national defense, or com¬ 
promising important military or defense plans, scientific or tech¬ 
nological developments important to national-defense, or infor¬ 
mation revealing important intelligence operations.” The intent 
seems to be to confine this formalized structure of secreey to 
three general categories of information: (1) on international 
negotiations and reports and on internal policy discussions and 
decisions; (2) on war plans, weapons design and performance, 
scientific and technical discoveries of direct military impor¬ 
tance; (3) on intelligence, espionage, and counter-espionage 
operations. The categories are, however, far too'loosely-defined 
to be applicable in any given situation. "Endangering the effec¬ 
tiveness of a program or policy of importance to the national 
defense” seems almost meaningless, for example, since almost 
any governmental program may be thought to be of some 
relevance to the national defense, while the disclosure of almost 
any sort of information about it may be considered to "endanger 
its effectiveness.” There are, moreover, wholly legitimate rea¬ 
sons for governmental secrecy which seem not to fall within 
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even these broad definitions, but which nevertheless tend to 
expand the classification system—examples Include secrecy for 
Treasury operations, to prevent individuals from improperly 
benefiting through advance information, or secrecy in personnel 
matters to avoid unjust injury to the individual. 

The several agencies have, of course, endeavored to estab¬ 
lish their own more precise criteria for the classification of in¬ 
formation; but it still appears to be almost impossible, where 
there are so many authorized reasons for secrecy,- to erect ra¬ 
tional and meaningful standards. As a governmental spokesman 
recently said, in specific cases “judgment” becomes “the decisive 
factor,” and judgments in the face of such conflicts of values as 
confront every classifying officer are bound to differ wlddy. 
With thousands if not tens of thousands of individual officers 
endowed with the authority to classify, with the official and 
popular obsession with secrecy almost for its own sake, with 
every pressure in favor of classification when in doubt and with 
virtually no pressure in favOr of declassification or refusal to 
classify, it is inevitable that governmental secrecy should spread 
far beyond the bounds of the reasonable and necessary. Nearly 
everyone who has examined the subject has agreed with the 
Defense Department’s own Committee on Classified Informal 
tion (under Charles A. Coolidge) that there is a tremendous 
over-classification of documents. But in spite of elaborate regu¬ 
lations for restraint and declassification no one seems yet to 
have discovered an adequate means for controlling the process. 

Secrecy breeds secrecy. An important example is the way 
in which Congressiond committees have, because they find 
themselves dealing with classified matter, expanded their use 
of executive sessions and thus concealed their own operations 
from the scrutiny of their constituents. Secrecy for certain tech¬ 
nological developments, because of their immediate military im¬ 
portance, invites secrecy for related developments, of less direct 
significance, and SO on in widening circles. Where authorized 
reasons for secrecy are so numerous, it becomes easy to use 
secrecy for mere administrative convenience, for public rela¬ 
tions, and so on. One would hesitate to criticize such admin- 
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istrative suppressions in themselves; it is only when they are 
supported by the tremendous legal and popular sanctions sur¬ 
rounding “the national security” that they become questionable. 

When almost any bit of information about a country can 
conceivably be of some use to a potential enemy, it becomes 
difficult to discriminate between secrets which can be kept, 
secrets which cannot be kept, and secrets which are not worth 
keeping. In the Sperry Gyroscope cases, the company insisted 
that the whole of its plant, and not merely those areas in which 
classified work was going on, should be classified. It was seri¬ 
ously argued that a truck driver coming in simply to pick up 
packaged shipments might, if he were a Soviet agent, convey 
valuable information merely by noting the bulk, numbers, and 
addresses of the shipments. It is just possible that in time of 
war information of this kind might to some slight extent ease 
the work of a hostile intelligence service; it is incredible that in 
time of peace any Soviet intelligence agency would waste much 
time or effort in suborning truck-drivers to copy addresses on 
Sperry shipments, and certain that if they did so the military 
value of the information would be negligible. Presumably, the 
company’s real reason for wanting the whole plant classified 
was to simplify the administrative and managerial tasks im¬ 
posed by the complications of the security system itself, if not, 
as some believed, to enable it to bar from its plants employees 
whom it regarded for other than security reasons as “undesir¬ 
able.’’ The whole issue was irrelevant to the real security of the 
nation, but was solemnly debated as though it were. 


THE SECURITY POLICE 

The classification system entails other consequences. The scope 
of the classification determines the scope of the personnel secur¬ 
ity screening system since (in the industrial security system 
wholly and to a large extent in the others) access to classified 
material determines who must be screened. The wider the reach 
of classification the more individuals must be screened, the 
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more numerous grow the personal files and dossiers, and —it 
might be added —the farther removed does the whole system 
become from its supposed Job of protecting secrets of real sig¬ 
nificance to the security of the state. 

The greater the mass and variety of classified material, the 
more elaborate must be the counter-espionage and counter¬ 
intelligence systems set up to protect it. And because counter¬ 
intelligence must by its very nature be largely secret, this breeds 
still more secrecy. In the name of the national security, the 
, secret police and intelligence agencies claim a complete secrecy 
not Just for some but for all their operations; they thus pass 
quite beyond the normal controls of publicity and debate_which 
free societies are accustomed to apply to their maj or institutions. 
It was the imagined imperatives of national security which led 
to Captain Dreyfus’ being tried and condemned in secret for 
crimes he did not commit. It is assumed that American intelli¬ 
gence agencies could never be guilty of so gross a transgression 
of justice and due process. But in the Jencks case (discussed in 
the preceding section) the Supreme Court felt constrained to 
issue what amounted to a warning. 

In Jencks the Court held, in effect, that if the government 
i' or the FBI) felt it necessary and desirable to place a man on 
trial, then it must accord him all his rights as a defendant. It 
was for the government to choose between the loss to security 
resulting from leaving an accused untried and the loss resulting 
from giving him a fair and open trial. The appeal to the "inter¬ 
ests of national security” could not override even to this degree 
the Constitutional requirements of due process. 

The reasoning was persuasive; but it did not seem so to the 
FBI and its more ardent Congressional supporters. Only the 
obsessive overvaluation of secrecy, espionage, and counter¬ 
espionage in the protection of the modern state could ^pplain 
the immediate campaign that arose against the decision. A bill 
was introduced (finally enacted in modified form) to override 
the Court. J. Edgar Hoove r intimated that dozens of cases 
against spies and subversives would have to be cancelled as a 
result of the decision. Fortuitously, a case developed at this 
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time against Rudolf Abel, allegedly the head of a Soviet spy 
ring. It was put about that the Supreme Court ruling would' 
render a prosecution impossible. This hardly seemed logical at 
the time, since it was reported that the chief witness would be 
a defecting Russian agent whose prior reports could hardly 
have had much security value; and the government in fact went 
forward with the prosecution apparently unembarrassed by 
Jencks. 


THE COSTS OF SECRECY 

The present great system • of go.v.erjim ental-secrficy^an(L.its 
concomitants of intelligence, and .counter.-e spionagejia.veJhad..u^ 
adverse effects upon both the individual and the political , free ¬ 
doms ol.Americansjwhich.areobvio usrthough also. unfortu¬ 
nately, non-measurable. It has had some effect in hamperin g^ 
free scientific enquiry . This limits the individual freedom of the 
scientist to pursue his goal of ascertaining truth; it restricts the 
political liberties of the rest of us to enjoy, in our own defense, 
the fruits of an alert and powerful scientific advance. It clogs to 
some extent our technological progress. It reduces the indi¬ 
vidual liberty of the armaments manufacturer to advertise his 
wares, and secure acceptance of his products; it adds to his 
managerial difficulties and his costs. It is probable that for some 
scientific-technical defense projects, as much as one-third or 
more of the money costs may be absorbed by the direct and 
indirect requirements of security. If, as is generally the case, 
the money costs are passed back to the taxpayer, then they 
reduce his individual liberties by that extent, while they dimin¬ 
ish his political liberties—his interest in defense—by the extent to 
which they hold up technological development of improved 
weapons systems. 

Secrecy has personal and-$Qcial.co j3is eq uencesj^icbLar& not 
negligible: The classified research contract divides academic 
communities, reduces their freedom of thought and communi¬ 
cation, introduces the great class distinction between the 
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“cleared” and the “uncleared.” It erects barriers within the most 
intimate of all social organisms, the family, by dividing husband 
from wife. Probably few who have not engaged in top secret 
work can appreciate the personal and social and educational 
consequences of a situation in which a husband cannot even 
mention to his wife or children the matters which engage his 
whole working time and energy. 

Secrecy affects the political liberties of all. It closes off, not 
only the operations of the secret agencies, but the work of the 
most important organs of public policy formation from the 
scrutiny of the public for whom they profess to act. The classi¬ 
fication system was recently defended by a government spokes¬ 
man on the ground that after dl it made little difference, since 
most of its secrets, while hidden from the public, were disclosed 
to the public s representatives in executive sessions of the Con¬ 
gressional committees. The representatives could adequately 
guard whatever public interest there might be in the informa¬ 
tion. This, of course, quite overlooks the important public 
interest in checking upon the representatives; it is another exam¬ 
ple of the tendency of modern big government to revert to 
authoritarian concepts which, while acceptable in the early days 
of parliamentary and representative institutions, when legisla¬ 
tive sessions were normally secret, seem hardly consonant with 
the free society of today. 

Secrecy is the foundation of the curi;ent,system- QLgoyern- 
ment bv “leaks.” It is the unlovely parent of the calculated leak 
no less than of the calculated suppression. A good example may 
be found in the figures on Soviet airplane production. American 
intelligence has, presumably, fairly accurate statistics. There 
are valid reasons for not releasing these statistics as official state¬ 
ments. They may be wrong, in which case Soviet planners would 
be given a valuable insight into the basis for our plans; they 
may be precisely right, in which case the Soviet Union would 
be warned that chinks existed in its own armor of secrecy. But 
there is no particular reason for not letting the figures be known, 
so long as they do not carry authentication as the official esti¬ 
mates of the United States Government. Thus, partial and frag- 
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mentary intelligence statistics are readily “leaked” in support of 
one side or another of inter-service or inter-governmental policy 
disputes. The public, the supposedly final arbiter in great policy 
issues, is compelled to debate them on partial facts, the authen¬ 
ticity of vi^hich it cannot know. The result is conflict, not of 
policy but of propaganda, which would be impossible except for 
the original classification of all the relevant facts. 

Secrecy is the parent_of_the.secret,p oiice and,intelligence 
operations. These affect our political liberties by the extent to 
which they make policy decisions dependent on secret intelli¬ 
gence material fed to the policy-makers. This, it may be said, 
is a subject about which little is known. All secret intelligence 
systems apparently endeavor in some degree to use their secret 
information as a weapon to influence policies; on the proven 
principle that “knowledge is power” those who possess (or imag¬ 
ine that they possess) superior knowledge are almost compul¬ 
sively driven to employ it to enhance their own power and 
importance. On the other hand, the policy-makers are normally 
resistant to these drives. Whether in Hitler s Chancellery or the 
recesses of the American National Security Council, the policy 
makers don’t read the intelligence reports, or don’t believe them 
if they do read them, or don’t agree with the policy conclusions 
which may be concealed within the “factual” estimates. The 
real significance of this aspect of “intelligence” in a free society 
has,«so far as the writer is aware, barely been touched on by 
contemporary studies of government. 

The promotion of the secret police and intelligence, agen¬ 
cies to their present high estate within our community is bound 
to infringe the individual liberties of the citizen to some extent. 
The Jencks (and also the earlier Coplon) case may be cited in 
support, since here the courts in-effect reproved the FBI for 
violating individual rights of defendants. Because th e FBI a nd 
the military intelligence agencies- have apparently removed 
themselves beyond any possibility of public examination .or 
analysis it is. not-easy to speak with confidence on this subject. 
Many believe that j. Edgar HQov.e r occupies a position of power 
and influenceun the community inappropriate, in a free society. 
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to the head of a secret police agency. Many others believe that 
his efiForts to protect us from imminent dangers of sedition and 
espionage are so significant to the survival of the state that they 
should not even be questioned. The .FBLa nd intelligence agen¬ 
cies do raise issues of importance to the free society. They are 
not issues easily dealt with. 

These are some of the costs of secrecy in terms of individual 
' and political liberty. Unfortunately, as has been said, they are 
not measurable; and if they were, the values would prove incom¬ 
mensurate with the gains to liberty which secrecy may bring 
with it. A different approach seems to be required. Perhaps it 
can be found through a better analysis, not of the costs of 
secrecy and espionage, but of their practical function and utility 
in the lives of modem states. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE 

[vThere can be no doubt that the tme role of secrecy, espion age, 
counter-espionag e, an d intelligence in contemporary intem a- 
rplafimiQ is widftly iini.<;iinderstood,and.grosslv,.oveiYalued 
[ in contemporary attitudes. The old picture of the spy—despica- 
1 ble if he is working for the other side, heroic if, like Nathan Hale 
or a n FElinformer. he is one of ours-whose machinations con¬ 
trol the outcome of decisive battles or send thousands of soldiers 
to needless death, still dominates a complex of contemporary 
problems to which it has little relevance. The spy is probably 
the least significant of all figures involved in the great modern 
apparatus of intelligence, counter-intelligence, and secrecy. 
Historically, he never had half the importance attributed to 
him in myth and legend; today, when the real problem is not 
the detection of espionage but the sound formulation of strategic 
and national policies, he can have very little. 

It seems impossible that a judge who had any real under¬ 
standing of the actual operation of intelligence and espionage 
in the contemporary world could have sentenced the Rosenbergs 
to death on the ground that their criminal activities imperilled 
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the lives of millions. (The British, \vho, since they received 
Fuchs’ confession, presumably know more than anyone else 
about the importance of his espionage, gave him only fourteen 
years.) "Intelligence,” as it is gathered or guarded by all mod¬ 
ern nations, is of two kinds—"overt” or "covert.” Nine-tenths of 
all intelligence is of the overt kind; it represents the careful 
accumulation, comparison, and analysis of non-secret informa¬ 
tion culled from all kinds of sources. Into it may go the un¬ 
guarded remarks of a foreign diplomat, data from the foreign 
technical press, the daily files of American news agencies and 
foreign correspondents, non-secret data of many kinds. During 
the Second World War American intelligence found- that a 
useful source of information on the configuration of invasion 
beaches and their defenses could be derived from collecting 
tourists’ vacation snapshots. In most intelligence agencies the 
published histories, reference books, statistical almanacs, and 
encyclopaedias are consulted far more often than the frag¬ 
mentary reports of secret agents. 

"Covert” intelligence is that which is secretly acquired, 
through secret agents-"spy rings”-established in the hostile 
country or, much more important today, through the. secret 
interception of the other country’s communications and the 
breaking of its codes. Most of the major wartime triumphs of 
covert intelligence were accomplished by this .latter means, or 
by aerial photography. In active war, covert intelligence 
assumesta relatively greater importance than the overt kind; it 
is still remarkable how few and unimportant are the successes 
attributed in the literature to covert espionage by individual i 
operatives. 

Intelligence is often categorized in a different way — as 
"military,” "strategic,” or "counter-intelligence.” Military intelli¬ 
gence in peacetime is concerned with penetrating another 
power’s war plans, weapons design, numbers and locations of 
his troops, and with the identification of his vital strategic tar¬ 
gets. Strategic intelligence is more broadly concerned with 
his national capabilities and intentions; it concentrates on polit¬ 
ical and economic informatiori concerning him, the personalities 
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of his leaders, the opportunities for propaganda offensives. This 
division is not sharp. Military intelligence agencies must con¬ 
sider political and economic factors as well as those of a more 
strictly military kind; strategic intelligence agencies cannot, of 
course, overlook the other power’s military capabilities. Both 
overt and covert methods are used by both types of intelligence, 
though perhaps in varying proportions. Counter-intelligence, 
the third of these categories, is almost wholly covert; it concen¬ 
trates on penetrating the other power’s intelligence systems, 
unmasking its agents. Interrupting their activities or (rather 
more frequently, it would seem) utilizing them as sources 
through which to feed misleading information back to their 
principals. 

Most works on these obscure subjects, and most public 
information which comes to light, suggest that counter-intelli¬ 
gence consumes a disproportionate amount of the time and 
energies of all intelligence systems. The double agent is so 
familiar a figure that one is led to wonder a little what the whole 
activity may add up to. One derives the impression that all the 
intelligence agencies are engaged in a kind of game, in which 
the detection and execution of the other side’s agents is a much 
more important object than the interruption of the information 
they may be transmitting, most of which is of little practical 
consequence anyway. 

Boris Morro s (whom the Department of justice produced 
for an interview at the height of the excitement over the Jencks 
decision) declared that he had been serving as a double agent 
for some twelve years. He said that “many of the agents working 
[in this country] for Russia are important people financially, 
and often held in high esteem.” But except for Martha Dodd 
Stern and her husband, no such people have been named or 
Indicted. Morros intimated that he had been feeding informa¬ 
tion to the Sobles and Albam, who have pleaded guilty to 
espionage, over a long period. Apparently, the FBI felt tha jLat 
was a greater contribution to the national security to prolong 
this arrangement than to arrest and convict the spies. The infer¬ 
ence is that the content of espionage is a.relatjj jdiLtrixlgJJ^ctor 
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in security operations. The great goal has becon^ PT i^^nirihy in _ 
the abstract; the specific _danger s-againsL,wJhich^we-must be 
m^ e secure are of no great conseq uence. 

"" it is a conclusion borne out by nearly every thing, available 
on pea cefime secrecy .and, espiona ge. Considering the whole 
mass of peacetime intelligence and counter-intelligence opera¬ 
tions—overt and covert, military and strategic, that which the 
Russians collect on us and which we collect on the Russians— 
one cannot feel that it is of great importance in the present 
relations between the two powers. Strategic intelligence is likely 
to be more confusing than helpful, to both sides. Certainly, the 
great Soviet intelligence networks, largely concerned with stra¬ 
tegic or political rather than with specifically military informa¬ 
tion, seem to have given the occupants of the Kremlin a most 
imperfect view of the real intentions, capabilities, and governing 
policies of the Western powers. Our own elaborate intelligence 
summaries, devised in CIA, often go unheeded by the policy¬ 
makers for whom they are produced. ‘ 

In the field of military intelligence there are some things 
which if Is highly desirable that we know about the Russians, 
and some things which it is equally desirable that we conceal 
from them. We do need to know about their weapons designs, 
the numbers of their forces, and as much as we can about their 
war plans, if any. Without at least some fairly good data on 
these subjects it becomes impossible to formulate a rational 
American policy. However, the fact that the Russians, in order 
to formulate rational policies, need to know the same kinds of 
things about us does not mean that we must necessarily keep 
them all secret. Many have made the argument that a military 
policy founded, like our own today, wholly upon "deterrence” 
requires for its success that the potential enemy should have a 
clear knowledge of our power to deter him. There have been 
arguments, in Congress and without, over the wisdom of keeping 
secret the size 'and power of our atomic arsenal. As Louis 
Ridenour, former Chief Scientist for the Air Force, has succinctly 
put it: “Information on present military capability must reach 
the potentiaL enemy to give the military capability any peace- 
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time value.” Since our whole present national policy is directed 
not toward the waging of war but the preservation of peace, we 
must, it would seem, reconsider the problems of secrecy, espio¬ 
nage, and counter-espionage from the point of view of planning 
for peace. Disclosure as well as suppression has values. Even 
by the strictest tests of military power, secrecy has disadvan¬ 
tages as well as advantages, and some of the latter may in sober 
fact be utterly insignificant by comparison with the former. 


POSSIBLE LINES OF SOLUTION 

The problems of freedom and liberty in this complex field are 
not readily resolved; but it would seem that solution would 
have to be looked for dong certain avenues. One rough but 
very practical solution has been advanced. It would be simply 
to require that every classification stamp carry a time-limit. 
Today, once a paper is classified it automatically remains classi¬ 
fied for eternity, unless it undergoes a complicated and dways 
difficult process of de-classification. Under this proposal, the 
paper would automatically cease to be classified at the expiry 
of the time-limit, unless a similarly complicated and difficult 
process determined that the stamp should remain. The value of 
the suggestion is apparent; unfortunately, so is the likelihood 
that bureaucratic routine would soon overwhelm it and that 
to continue the classification would become as automatic a 
process as the original classification is now. 

Effective solutions would seem to lie along the lines of, 
first, a genuine re-examination of the uses and effects of both 
secrecy and intelligence in the relations of modern peoples. 
It should be made with a clear understanding that, as has been 
suggested, the true problem here is not one of catching and 
punishing spies; it is a problem in the proper formulation and 
protection of over-all national policy. From such a re-exami¬ 
nation it might be possible to proceed to a second step, a much 
more precise definition of the categories of information for 
which protection is really essential to the national security. 
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and a separation of all other forms of secrecy from the impera¬ 
tives of security and the penalties imposed in its name. The 
present categories of “confidential,” “secret,” and “top secret” 
fail in two ways. They make no real distinction between the 
material involved—some, with experience in these matters, have 
said that they could see no effective difference in the security 
importance of the “confidential” and “top secret” information 
they have received; the designation seems largely a matter of 
administrative convenience, since more cylinder locks, guards, 
and similai' precautions must be used with “top secret” than, 
with “confidential,” and these protections can make business 
impossibly time-consuming. The categories likewise fail in 
leaving to the administrator no good method of controlling 
information which for administrative or other reasons ought 
to be kept confidential, but concerning which the national 
security significance is minimal or non-existent. 

The entire secrecy system needs clearer definition as to 
aims, purposes, and uses; it needs greater flexibility in practice. 
It should be purged, if possible, of extreme concepts of an 
impossible total security. The fact that almost any piece of 
information about American technical advances might be of 
some assistance to Soviet war industry does not warrant efforts 
(such as that set up, but now happily abandoned, in the De¬ 
partment of Commerce) to keep all kinds of non-classified 
technical information from falling into the hands of the Rus¬ 
sians. The fact that it is conceivable that a truck-driver might 
be a Soviet agent, that he might as a.truck driver acquire some 
information about the shipments from a defense plant, and 
that this information might just possibly assist the Russians in 
following our war preparations, is in itself no argument for 
screening all defense plant truck drivers to ensure that none 
had any Communist associations in his background. It is per¬ 
haps true that in time of active war bits of apparently innocuous 
information picked up by a secret agent can lead to lamentable 
results — though it is remarkable how few are the reported 
cases of this kind, even in wartime, when, as has been' said, 
most of the significant intelligence triumphs were obtained 
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through penetrating the enemy's electronic communications or 
through photographic analysis. In peacetime, after one has 
traced a bit of either overt or covert intelligence back through 
the hostile power’s intelligence nets, back through his services 
of evaluation and distribution and through the minds of his 
policy makers, it is extremely diflBcult to say what if any value, 
military or political, the intelligence was to him and what was 
the justification of the efforts of secrecy and counter-espionage 
intended to keep it from him. 


A sense of proportion is badly needed as to what we en¬ 
deavor to protect from either covert or overt penetration. A sense 
of proportion is likewise needed as to how we protect it. The 
government should have recognized rights to control and keep 
confidential many types of official information, but it should 
also have recognized means of doing so without invoking the 
whole ponderous machinery of classification and the penalties 
attached to it. nssec^intellig|npe^^and.police^^^^ 


C9M^ihtXi»adjmttjng_that^e^^^^^^ 

secret police agencies and that much of their work must be 
kept secret if it is to be effective, they should not be allowed 
the extreme, and on the face of it unwarranted, claim that any 
breach whatever in the secrecy of their operations constitutes, 
a grave peril to the security of the state. 

Secrecy. e^ionage._and counter-esp ionag e are .. fa ctors 
grossly ove rvalued in their actual effect on the relations, of 
modern state s, on the fermulation of policy, and on the strength 
of the common defense. In times of non-war, especially, they 
constitute little more than nuisances, which no doubt have to 
be put up with in some degree, but could be greatly reduced 
without in any way adversely affecting the destiny of the Amer¬ 
ican people. With a calmer view of the whole subject they can 
be reduced, and, as Jencks indicates, their many impacts on 
individual liberties and civil rights can also be reduced to ac¬ 
ceptable levels. , 
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she was working for a man who waiS described as 



who has 


a grant from the Fund For The Republic and is making a. study of the 
Moss, Coolidge and Wright reports from a security angle. She was 
particularly interested in finding out how many ex-FBI Agents were on the 
staff of ttie Commission' on Government Security. She subsequently 
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FBI Agents. 
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I am enclosing herew^ a Fu nd for the Republic pamphl et, gotten out'bj^ 
one Waltermiilis, and thought it. might-be useful. If .ybii will read it^ ^"" 
and send me your observations’and;then^send it on to Mickey and ask him 
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’'Security Police". You will .observe top,- ,ttat it takes several cracks at 
the Commission. " " 

t * 

How in the world nien who are.'supposed .to^be on the Board of Directors 
vof this thing, -will permit this, kind of,Iripe to-be ,sent around is beyondijriy 
vuider standing; ' 
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Look on page 60 where this fellow MiUis* fries tp make a great ado about 
our changing phraseology. He says we have a ’’confusion’’ of mind and 
inferentiaUy-gives a big boost for th4>y onsal Committee Repor t. He applauds 
.the Supreme Court and the jencks case, etc. 
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By letter dated January 9, 1958, Carroll B. Colby (free-lance 
writer and newspaper columnist In Briar cliff Manor, New York, . . 

staunch supporter of the Bureau and the Director) has fw^ded 
which appeared in the Ossining, New York, "Citizen Register” on^cei^^ 31, 
1957, and a critical letter concerning this editorial by 
was pubUshed in the "Citizen Register” on January 2, 1958. 

based upon the press release which was issued ^cember 29, ® ; 

the Bureau* s accomplishments in the 1957 calendar year. It is J j 

favorable to the Director and quotes portions of the press ^ 

with accomplishments of FBI Informants, public complacency toward (tomestic 

threats to our internal security, and the Impor^ce of ^ 

I The editorial criticizes communists who have hidden behind the , . 
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"anC-an6-communlsts** continued to oppose those who openly commi^sm. ^ 
The^iditor^ concludes, "Scratch an anti-Hoover person and you*ll usually find 

a pro-icom^unist'l / | | 

^ In his letter to the "Citizen Register” which was pubUshed oij^' k i 
January 2, Ferry accuses that newspaper of sugge^ ’*th^ It is 
(treason) to criticize Mt. Hoover; a view, incidentally, t^ **®^®®*“ 

Perry accuses the newspaper of accepting the Director s x = 

aSS him td prove them. He states‘that the Communist Party ”^eara^ be ^ , 
ffliHng Mart'at the seams.” He ^estions why more spies V ; 
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- j ^ of course, has been one of the central figures in the 

for the Republic for several years. In 1956, Coll^ coAtaSed the 
Bureau tq e3q)ress his concern and that of other Briarcliff Manor citizens 

^ ‘‘Essential Ideas Seminar” to be introduced at the 
and^^^vLfexplained that Ferry was on the local school board 

Jpre in establishing the "Essential Ideas Seminar.” 

Senear involves films produced by Mortimer Adler under the ausnices 
of the National Education Television Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan. A^er 
course, reportedly has expressed views in support of woirld goverament ' 
even at the expense of abolishing the United Stated cSb^ isol^^Toted^f^^ 
Ferry was instrumental in having the local' school board oppose a suggested 
state regulation that aU school board members take a loyalty oath. 


4 . Bureau confidentially furnished Colby public source' 

^thS the^ubUc in 1956. 

Trfioo Q ^ Legion was leading a fight to oppose the "Essential 

IhT^ Seminar. Ferry and his supporters, however, succeeded in 

5 contrpversy — although critical material concerning Adler, Fer^midthe 

^nd for the Republic was circulated in the BriarcUff Mmor ^^cSty^prTmarily 
by the American Legion- at that time. . ^ primarily 
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f attached letter be sent Colby, expressing 

sending the two clippings from the "Citizen 
ThS ili+o s-dvising him that Ferry’s remarks do not come as a surprise. 

"Citizen ‘Person^" and forwards him a copy of a letter to the 

Citizen Register" concermng the favorable editorial. 


(2) That the attached letter be sent to the "Citizen Register" 
service rendered by the editorial captioned. 

If m.Doi^, Call the FBI." This letter points out that one of the 

Jtf ^ citizen is not only to obey the lawsilfot also to assist 

^ orcement; that a peculiar cult exists which would have persons 
practice a hollow-type of citizenship by not reporting pertinent facts 
to toeir law enforcem^t agencies. The letter to the "Citizen Register** 
Sr™ “0 referencerto Ferry*s letter. In this regard, it is not felt that 


^ rr,- ^ • XU wixo lugttTO, ij. IS noi leu tna 

me Director should lower himself to acknowledge Ferry’s statements: nor 
does the editorial page of the "Citizen Register” appear to linTioper 
platform for such an exchange* ^ f 
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ih^jfightinrf 


^"{uTHeyreiwt|deal§j|Mughl3||VHtl^funfd|Presideni^ 

mufehiniAbnelim^vb'oyllwondexijrfprcsidehtlbfJiire'^iyhiversitebt^ 

[c¥gb^n^^?PaunHpffxnan;7i^rmer^fuW 


l-tinow^eporf^SbreiidB'o’ut^TAfeSfiu 


civlpSighfe: 


b^^u^'s;3n£est^fbr^J^playstrelatftg~t5^'tbe|s^ 

S'andS^biyilSlibertiesSsyereif.lihadei^availaW 


fcprpduHrs^a^aJentTy^dQjnd^ibinicimucHtb^^HdffAaniTs"^ai^^ 


e|loyalfetests>silly4attdi’unsduiidV^t"Jl3 
emfethejlundjfoflth^ApVac^^^ 

i trt!i? 1 iprsdn tiri f fni 


^raothing^Kas-bcenfddneTabout'/itS^LosV'ofiitSl^H 

;would:put^Ke?fu^dJbutj6^busineW:The>Hbus’eff^or!jidtcsHtbat^t^^^ 


^Tbistcopditibniproyid^tliat^Uythe^fuhdls^^ 


ieyerfi3>de: 




iSAC, Washington Field Office 


^lOrig & 1 
i'Telldw 


^iMr, -Belmont ' - ’ 
-f kr, ffqffney 
;* Section 

February 0, 1958 



mreotbrj FBf (lOQ^^SOioO?) 


FUND FOB U^BE BEFUBBIG ^ ‘ . 

the ^’Washington BdiZy ffevs” of February 3, 1950, 
J., J>uge 2 carried, dn article captioned ’’Beport Urges Ihnd for 
Sepublio Be Stripped of^Taz^Ezevipt Status, " which Reflected 
a btaff report prepared for the Boys ft Committee on Ujn^ 
American Adtioities fecoumended that, the Government, rescind 
the tak otemption of the Fund for the republic. This, news 
article indicated that the report wab’ to be, submitted to 
the Bouse Gomkittee in a few weehs and "a mafority of the 
uembera apparently are preparetd to sign it*”' 

Another article in the ’’Bern TorTc Daily Bows” 
of February 4, 1058, Written by PaUl Bdaly: in a featured, 
column, .’’Capital Circnsj” reflected thib report to be a 
.149-pqge staff report which had not yet bpen approved, 

. or even .peen by the 'rkemhers of the Bouse Committee on ~ 
Un-American Activities* 

' - The Washington Field Office is requested to 

^ mahe arrangements to obtain droopy of this report 
whenever the Bouse Committee cjan make one available* 


(lOO-SOZeOT-A) 
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m. A. jy. BELMOl 


MR, B, R, ROACH 


SUBJECT; 




DATE: January' 88, 1956 


INDIVIDUAL ^FREEDOM AND THE COMMON DEFENSE 
BY miTERMILLIS ‘ 


Tolsj^ 

Boa^^ 

Rarsons 



The January 20j 1958^ issue of the ^^Cincinnati 
carried an article on captioned booklet. The Director commented/f%^ 
"Let Hie see the report by Miln'T^^ST^'^^ 


Tele. Room « 
/jollomon _ 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Attached is an 80-page booklet entitled "Individual. 

f Freedom and the Common Defense," which was written by Walter .Millie 
and published by the f^und for the Republic, _ln^c,, (FFR) in ^ 

November, 1957, This publication severely criticised Go'vermhent 
j^olicies and made numerous derogatory references to the Tfirector ' 

( and the .FBT, It minimised the threat of communism and ridiculed | 

government measur‘e^ to combat communism! It depicted the*^1949 trial ^ 
'.of the Communist Party leaders as resulting from political pressures t 
oh the Truman Administration rather than from any violation of law, * 
It pictured legislation against acts of treason, espionage, sabotage ^ 
and violent revolution as justified but claimed that -the legislation 


enacted was to suppress the "political beliefs" whichr-advocp,ted 
those acts.. Thus they became "antis edition measures'('and "at 
variance with the spirit df not the letter of the Constitution," 


5^ 

pur ( 

S ^ 


In^the booklet Millis further stated that the fears of our i 
society ll nebeived powerful reinforcement and exploitation f.rom the 
P'regsure^^of'p~ersonal ambition and partisan furv. from the '-tendency ^ 
^f,r^, ,^ isjecred^ police to magnify their accomplishme.nte and justi.fy^ ^ 
' ^nedjs. ifunctioTir.in society i , , 7 , ," 0n~"page73 Millis clearly 
ideripifiled'the ^FBI as '’a secret police agency, " - « g 

iTj ^ ip( 

■;? 1 ^. The* over-all trend of Millis' booklet appeared to be an 

attemp-^-to s^ow that the Government had imposed intolerable vS- 

restriZtion^upon individual freedom in the name of defense and 
security. It called for a revis'jdji ''of the internal security laws,_ 
d relaxation of secrecv~i'n Governmental operation!^ , and de-emphasis 1 $^* 
o/' inxejJiaence and counterintelligenc e npfi-rn+jLnn.i. Millis attempti^ 
to justify this position by minimising .the. communist th'reat to U,S, 
security and claimed that secrecy, espio na ge, counte respionage^andi'^'^^^ 
vnteiit^nce were grossly overvalued,_ fY . tq^ PFP-- 71 Q~ Jpr* | 

V/A-- , .TJ:m :n;.7 }li O 


jMijlk (4)^^ 
1 - Mr, Belmont 


1 — LiaifSon 

1 - Mr, Midci^^n\ 


Enclosures 


£X. -131 fiEC-'iJS' ■. I 

yi^emo Belmont; tp Boardmari ^ L i/l 

/vP dated 18/5/57Lpummarise0fi^^'^Vi>O^1J^ 

,A ^^'i’^bookiet'.jtnd is enolpsea, * , 



Uevio Roach to Belmont 


RBz INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND THE COMMON 
DEFENSNj by WALTER MILLIS 


WALTER.'MILLIE _ 

Millie was ^.bovn,..Manoh 16.. 1899^ at^Atlanta, _Gejo^qS:g^ and 
wae araduate>.a-\f‘'>^(iTn^--Tn.iP. university in 1920* . He was an editoria l 
and staff writer for the ^*N^w-XprhjlB.r.aId^Trihune'* fromXffBd 
and ts the autK^lpf several boohs and jfidgasine a rticles * (who^s 
WhOj 195&rl957j 


Millie has not been investigated by the Bureau, He is 
a consultants for the EFR ,.. was affiliated^wi.th the institutA^oJ L 
Pacific Relations ( cited organisation) from 1934^-1943 and has been 
an unfair critic of"the FBI, 


in 1943- Millie was one of 700 who s.ianed^an oven cro-Russian 
letter sponsored by .the nationa l Counc il of .American-Soviet 
Vni.endsfkiD (desianatea Dv ine Attorney Gerieral) and published in 
the "Daily Worker" (an east coast communist newspaper), 

In about September, 1955, Miliis denounce d .the Pedera:^ 

i Security Program in a radio- broad cast and in a magazine article. 

We was scneau'iea to sceci k at a conferenc e .sponsored bv the _ 

National JlaiDvers Cu%ld (cited Communist Party front organization) 
to be held in New York City on. October 15, 1955, His speech was 
to deal with "loyalty-security and, the ~Xaws," (100-421610) 


In a letter to the "Boston Daily Record" on Octo ber- 11, 
1955, Miliis wrote regarding the rnr that "if. we .have reached a, 
point -tn which it is no longer allowable to descri_b.e_jis *a secre± 
police^ an organization which is avowedly a "police organization, 
avowedly operates in secret and is avowedly much concern ed with 
political conspiracy then I~think_ oiir liberties^are_in far mr£ i 
. danger than I had supposed,” (FFR Running Uemo-Il, pages 38 and 39), 

r ... 

An official of the "New York Herald Tribune" advised on 
I December 14, 1955, that dn-rina u inie^ employment with that paper 
Miliis came clos e to following the Communist Party l ine in that h^ 

: inflvenned ±he .new soaper's Policy to support^_s J:x(mhIiL v ne Amerada 
' subjects^ FFR Running Memo-II, pages 45 and 46) 

In an article published in January, 1957, Miliis was 
critical of Don Whitehead^s book "The FBI Story" and stated it 
'^a,ils to SUpply'^he 'ambuTiViyr'K^na of information about our secret 
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Memo Roach to Belmoni: RE: INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND THE COMMON 

DEFENEFj by WALTER MILLIS 


police tftat would be necessary -bo gca^s fairly -its adequacy, its 
efficiency^ its motivation, and its political and social 
implications," (FFR Running Uemo-II, page 59) 

ACTION: 


None, For the Director's ipforTnation, 
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January 10, 1958 


Mr. Tolson 
Mr. BoardmSn 
Mr. jBelmont^ 
Mr. 

Mr. NC^ip 
Mr. Pa/sons . 
Mr. Ro^q/— 

Mr. Tamm_ 

Mr. Trotter ^ 
Mr. Clayton « 
Tele. Room « 
Mr. Holloman 
Miss Gandy _ 




MR. TOLSON ; py/^O Fo TH S KcpoCLi 


With reference to the attached matter, I think I should b 7 c 
call SAC Burke and tell him that such requests should be referred to \ 
the Bureau and that he should not be passing out information as' requesteqA 
even iF» di^^come from congressional sources. If Congressman Shelley 
is presently in San Fran cigecC Bur ke •will be told to inform him that we. ^ 
have never Investigated land, accordingly,, have no informatiora 



which we can-furnish 


Shelley is in Washington,. I ■will handle the 


m 


matter myself.* Ne'W. York has been told not to furnish information to 
San Francisco regarmng this matteri>, 

^ i RespecttuUy. 


J ^ 


G. A. 



lASE 






Enclosure 
GANrjmi^ 
( 2 ) . ^ 




ADDENDUM, GAN:hpf, 


/ fb ’ 3 1 ) ^1 2^ H ^7* 

g FEB13W5S I 


C\ 

% 

6^ 


\ b 

o 


I called San Francisco'and spoke with SA J. A. Conley who is \ S 
acting in SAC Burke’s absence. I advised him*'inJline'jvith,the above. He stated o 
that Congressman Shelley •was in California at the hiomeht and I, therefore, told \ 
him to courteously advise Congressman-Shelley that we had neyer investigated 
^.Goldsmith and accordingly/were unable to furnish him any background information. 

■ ✓O 
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URGEN] 


1-9-58 


TO/DIRECTOR AND SAC NEW YORK 


FROM SAC SAN FRANCISCO 


100014 


r INFORMATION CONCERN ING, INTERNED SECURITY. N 
RE SAN FRANCISCO AIRTEL SEPTEMBER’S, 1956, ENTITLE D. FUND FOR TH E I 
REPUBUjI.^MISCELLANEOUS . INFORMATION CONCERNING, WHICH INDICATED™ fv 


THAT I _ I REPRESENTING THE FUND FOR THE REBUBLIC, 

CONDUCTED AN INTERVIEW \’/ra‘llTEL IWSCHN El DM AN, fHEN CHATIRM 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 13TH DISTRICT, REGARDIN G COMMUNIST INFLUENCE ^ 
ON LABOR UNIONS IN THE PAST. IN THE INTERVIEW P I INDICATED ^ 

THAT HE WAS PRO LABOR UNION BUT ANTI COMMUNIST. CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
F. SHELLEY OF CALIFORNIA, WHO WAS EXTREMELY ACTIVE IN LABOR UNION \ 

MATTERS IN THIS AREA IN THE PAST, HAS INQUIRED OF THIS O FFICE _ 

REGARDING THE IDENTITY, BACKGROUND AND CONNECTIONS OFI_ I 

l OF THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, INC., 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, , 
,NEW YORK 25. NEW YORK IS REQUESTED TO SURAD OR SUTEL BUREAU AND c ^ 
SAN FRANOI SOn NO LATER THAN 3r00_PM ES T. JANUARY 10, A THUMBNAIL 
SKETCH OF I I AND UACB IT WILL BE PROVIDED TO'CONGRESSMAN Ic 

isHELLEY. . XnVS 


:r than 3?oo_pm es t, January io, a thumbnail 

AND UACB IT WILL BE PROVIDED TO'CONGRESSMAN 


RECEIVED: 


8:56 


RADIO 




c ^ 

X O 
^ o 






COl JUt.BELMOKT 

and supervisor- 

DOM. INTEL. DIVISION 


S FEB 13 1950 




a6ove message is to be disseminated outside the Bureau, it is suggested that it be suitably 
paraj^rased in oiaur to protect the Bureau^s cryptographic systems. 
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TO ^ : A* H* Belmont 


UNITED STA^S GOVERNMENT 

DATE: January 10,1958 


SUBJECT; 



: W. M. Mooney 


\ 



b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 


b6 

b7C 


INFORMATION CONCERNING 



Tolson_ 

Nichols_ 

Boardman , 
Belmont __ 

Mohr_ 

^Parsons ^ 

Hosen_ I 

Tamm_ 


Trotter. 
Nease... 


Attached SF radiogram 1/9/58 forwarded request pf Congressm^ 
John F.^QUey for thumb-nail sketch of captioned individual who is affiliated 
with theb^nd for the RepuliliCi, 


Tele. Room -- 

Holloman __ 

Gandy_ 





_ Bufile 100-391697 serial 281, page 89 contains memo 9/9/55 captione 

I I Fund for the Republic. ” This memo reflects 

I communicated with the Bureau 2/23/55 and advised Fund for the 
Republic was then engaged in extensive research concerning the 
communism in American institutions. He requested copies of ceffml^uwiLcatii 
Bureau letter to i 1 3/2/55 advised FBI did not have facilities to make 

material available^but had taken the liberty of- having-inquiries made at Library 
of Cohgressi^ Memo notes "Who’s Who in America" - 1954-55; "Who’s Who in 
World Jewry" ior 1955; "Martindale-HubbellLaw Directory" for 19,55; "Viho’s 
Who in New*York" for 1938; and "American Men of Science" for 1949, were 
checked but,no identifiable references to captioned individual located. 

Bulfle 100-391697 serial 425 reflects memo 9/17/56 regarding captioned 
individual'-indicating that SF by letter dated 9/6/56 advised that according to 
a technical sur veillance on the Communist Party Headquarters at San Fr^cisco, 


California, onq |of New York, 

New York City, on 8/30/56 contacted William Schneiderman, Ch^rman 3 
District 13 Communist Party, San Francisco, and said he was working,oi/ a book 
relative to the effect communism has had on labor. This was in connection with 
his study concerning the effect of communism on the American ||?ay of life 
interview was arranged for the following day. 


An 


'X 


.On 8/3i/56[ 


' again appeared at the office of Schneiderman 
regarding the above |matter. The conversation recorded, for the most 
was inaudible. It. however, related t o a general ^ scussion regarding the ^ 


6 


No. signific ant statemf 


above-mentioned book being written by 
were noted other than the fact that Schneiderman had criticized 
his critical writing 
(Tesur, SF 613 

1 - Mr. Bel^^fE^^ 


1 - Mr. Nease' 

1 - Mr. Mooney 
Enclosure 
WMM:mpp (4) 





o 
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O 

o 




rv t=» 


Library of Congress could make microfilm 
publications he requested. ssb«w« 

J- /o-jr? drum' 


\ 






^ • 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 

RE* I 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 


I l appets to be identical with l 

' who, according to Bufiles is the assistant in charge of a p roject to study the 
communist influence in American life under I fg rant made by the Fund 

in November, 1953. Our files contain no additional pertinent information 
concerning ! I (100-391697-70, 281 end. p. 89) 


Bufile .94-43277 regarding Congressman John F. Shelley reflects 
memo 10/25/57 L. B. Nichols to Mr. Tolson which contains following, 
■background bn Shelley: 




4 "^ 


John Francis-Shelley, age 52', Democrat of the Fifth District of / ^ 
California (San Francisco), was-elected in Npyember^ 1949, and has ser/ed 
continuously .since. He is a member of. th e Appropriatiohs .il^committ'ee of the 
House. HiS'first wife died;and he married| |in June, 1953. T hey 

have, two childreh. l I 

| . We have-not,..of course, conducted an investigation of the Congressman. 
;He has ^ LL. B. degree from the San Frahcisco -Law .School and has rise^in the 
San-Francisco area-labor movement started in the 193|3’,s when he was a ^'akery 
wagon driver. In 1935 he bec^e president of the Bakery W^on Drivers Union 
and iji 193,6 vice presideiitvof the San Francisco Labor ^Council. iFrom 1938 to 
1942 lie was a member of the C^fbrnia State Senate. 

The Director .has had past cordial correspondence with Shelley and 
has given statements’the past several years to kick off the annual drive of 
The Guardsmen in-San Francisco,, an organization to assist underprivileged 
■children. Shelley has been most appreciative. (9.4-42266) 

. Shelley’s name recently appeared in the. news as he was advanced as a 
candidate in opposition to. James R.,Hoff a for'the. Teamsters Union presidency. 

This action did not materi^ze although Shelley prom^ed to be interested; in the 
presidency if a house clewing took place. Shelley is said to have an anti-Beck 
record. He-had been approached-by several Teanasteirs Union vice presidents 
vdth a ’'draft”'Offer to oppose HoHa; 

Search Slips re_and Shelley ..attached and available references j^g 

reviewed and no additional information available which appears pertinent to this b7c 
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Memorandum to Mr. Relmont. 
RE: 


INFORMATION CONCERNING 


sa[ 







b6 

b7C 


NYO, telephonically requested to check New York 


inquiry _ _ 

indices regarding l |andj»gdvis,ed only information in New York files 

indicates on 2/7/57 a | ~| cailed CP Head quarters from 

Subsequent check determined this phone listed to,address] 


New York City. No further information contained New York files. The 
Congressional Directory, 85th Congress, First Session, March, 1957, indicates 
Congressman John F. Shelley is a member of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House (page. 241). New York .Office instructed to take no action concerning 
request in SF radiogram 1/9/58 and advised matter would be handled by the Bureau. 
ACTION: 


That this memorandum be referred to Mr. Nease for appropriate 
h^dling in connection with Congressman Shelley’s request. It is noted 
referenced radiogram requests SF be advised by 3 P. M;., EST, instant; 
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Sec‘±ion 


MAGj Waah^hgfon S’iejd Office 


rebrutiry I’^y 1958 


OtrecHibT, Tfl- ) 

^VMD fOJ WE P,EBVI^:^IC 


Bonyle-b Eehruary, 6, 1956j. Te'qiieating MIO 'to nake 
apraAgakents tb. obtain 'a copy of a i43^p.a.ge report pTbpared . 
:by ^he.\ataff f)f the Moupbl Committee, on Mn-^Mterican. Activttiee* 


Siheb d copy of this report taad received through 
ajiothtf aoutoei tBiO rxety die^cgq^fd the prepiptie requeei. 


-1 


♦ 




1 






inetaht repgtt was. repe.iped by Mr.*. Oeijodtfi from 
J . Pick Arensj general Obu^nsei f or. thp 'HOUA oh . 


Mg. 


S8 / 3<5 
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STANOAI^D FORM NO. 64 


0 V. Q 

Office ^AemovanduM • united states government 


•FROM 


Mr. Tolson 


G. A. Ne^e 


w 


DATE: 2/13/58 


SUBJECT 






UND FOR THE RERUBLIC 



The House Committee on Un-American Activities has. 

I completed 2 years of rese^ch irivestigatipn mtb the captioned A 

lorg^ization. This Committee has prep^pd a confidenti^ report reflecting 
*its findings. Dick Arens, General Coxmsel for the HGUA,- told Mr. DeLoach 
on 2/13/58 that he was not at ail. satisfied with the report; however, it was ‘ 

I best they could do under the circumstances-. Hd stated that Chairman. Wal^ 
contemplated turning the report oyer to the ^.reasury Department with a 
recommendation that the: Fimd for the Republic no Ipnger be. cPhsidered as a 
'tax exempt organizatipn. Apparently no headings, v^l be. held by the HCUA 
I in .this reg'^d. The report will be made, public.at the time it is, turned,over 
[to the Treasury Dep'^tment. 


Clayton ' 
Tolo, Hoorn 
Holl^an — 




There is attached a copy of the report which, was obtained on 
a confidential basis. Arens specific^y mentioned that a quotation had been 
taken from the Director's American Legion speech, of September 19, 1957, in 
which-the Director criticized “pseudo-^liberals. ” Arens stated that Don Appel, 
who wrote the mentioned report, used this quotation tp specifically state the 
Director'was referring to tiie i^dfPr the Republic wheii he mentioned "pseudo¬ 
liberals. " Arens was told that this reference Shpuld be taken out of the report 
and that the 'Direfctor actually had in mind ^pther org^ization at this particular 
time^despite the fact that-the, "shoe^migiiLfiti " Arens promised,this would be done. 


The attached report consists entirely of page proofs. It is 

1 suggested that the .Domestic intelligence Division review this report for any 
matter of-interest to the FBI, and that the report be returned to. my office so. ^ 
phiat it Pari’.be given back to Arens on a confidential basis. There is no doubt but { 

^ what this report will be given considerable p^ljjCity "within the very near future. 


ACTION: 


given 
As indicated above. 


CDDihpf 

(4) 

cc - Mr. Bpardmari, 
cc - Mr. Belinpi^^J^ 
Enclosure ji. 
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EirwrA2A'3:i:':i cc::c2?^7e:3 
.ratrrt ii. aicu ted food 

' JirniB iFCa 3CD nz?in3i2c_ 


Pjrc*usr.t to your cuc:^o^;ba ftud tho Birector’a iuotructlcua, 
t^r. ci^o^ttfcd Luther Hustco tho Tory fivorahle cdlltorlal 

ta the Cosiulua, Not? York, ‘X^itiscu Hecjlstor” eoalli:^ pith tho 

Ew^^*b J^cc:sf‘*')ohu:cnt3 la 1C57 ao uuU as the naoty letter ■urlttca to \ _ 

Cs^r by TJiihu;' d the Fund for the ncpuhlic 'K^dch caetJilXteo the £pod 



od.hjrlol. 



<n‘m 


Before ohowins Hiistca tbo Director’s reply to Carroll COlhy 
;d to the editor of the Cltiscn Resistor, Huston mads the oboorvsiioa 
tho Director had clearly spoken cumerc^ times and that a contr^ersial lisuro 
like Ferry rppoarod to bo rocc^pilrGd even in Ms home community as boinj 
l^mtrovorsi^. Hustoi then read the Director's proposed reply and aopteed 
^Ji^lcheartedly ctctlns that ho hopes Mr. Naar, editor of the Citizen R«^?icter. A 

■>. .'A/ 




2 : 



■ T. 


■uns beicj vfcll handled. 


Y\ 


t 


-J ‘ 


cc 


It is notod tho Director has already si^ed tho letter to Naar. 


C 


XcttdlHo CnrroD Coi!^ fens not been pigned. 
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stanoard form no. 64 
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Office Alef?h::l::^dUf7^ • united stat¥s government 


TO : Mr, Boardman 


yfih' 


SUBJECT: ruMj) ^OB THE REPUBLIC 


DATE: February 19^ 1958 

Parsons_ 

Hosen _ 

Tamm 

Trotter_ 

um of G, A, Nease Nease — 

h reflected that 

ade available cand/_ 


Reference is made "to the memorandum of G, A, Nease Nease- 
to Mr, Tolson dated February 13j .1958, which reflected that HoUonwt 
Dick Arens, General Counsel for the HCUA, made available Gand/_ 

to the Bureau on a confidential basis a copy of a confidential 
report prepared by the HCUA reflecting its findings after two fU^ 
years' research and investigation into the Fund for the I 

Republic, Chairman Walter is co,ntemplating turning the reports y 
over to the Treasury Departmen"p with a Recommendation that 
the FundusItax-exempt status pe rescinded. The report will b^ fj 
made public when it is turned over to the Treasury Departmen"t^ t 

A Photostat of this 143~page report has been made 
and is being reviewed in the Special Memo Unit of the Liaison 
Section on an expedite basis in view of -the possible publicity 
it ijiay re.cei ve, 

) il 

The original has been delivered- to Mr, Nease 
order that- it may be returned to Dick Arens, . 'X • * 

ACTfdN:^. ' ' 1 

.. ^ 

^Jie Special Memo Unit of the Liaison Sectioiy will 
(Afford continuous attention toward completion of the review 
of the: HCU^report and will advise of any matters of/interest 
to the- Bureau, / ^ 





- Mr, Boardman 

- Mr, Belmont 

- Mr. Nease 

- Liaison Section 

- Mr, Gaffney 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


TO : Mr,> Boardman date: j^eiruary 26^ 1956- 

nn 

FROM : S’. BelmOntpM}^ All SOaVL.iVkO BiardL,_ 

-IIESEIM IS SoTTZ^ 

subject: . . ' /. R Y_SW_bte^ 

Jieviymemo to you 2/19/58 reflecting a 143-page con-^ Hfea^—— . 
fidenttql T^port of the House Committee on Un-American Activities Honoman*!lZ 
(HGUA) Regarding the Fund For the Republic (FFR) would be re- Gandy,— 

viewed^\anWsiibse^uent memoranda which highlighted matters requiring^a/f^^^ 
irme^tdte ^tention determined as a result of this review. Chairman^ 
of WUAyo^femplates turning report over to Treasury Department with \ 
recfimmendation tax-exempt status be rescinded^ at which time the report \ 
will b^m^'e publico, I 

> y;. IV 

A!he over-all trend of the HCUA report is to show that the FFR . v 
I has engaged in activities which were not within the intent of Congress asS I 
\ related to tax-exempt organisations. The mafor portion of the HCUA re- 
port is devoted to the history, development, and some activities of the 
FFR^ with emphasis upon its anti-anticommunist^ stand, A large part of , 
the report is concerned with individuals affiliated with the FFR and: their 
attempts to oppose Government measures, to combat communism, Referrai/consuit. 

_I_ 


A, H, Belmont 




SUBJECT: 


FUND FOR< ms REPUBLIC ^ C 
HCUA REPORT \ ^ ^ - 


ToJson ^ 
Nichol^ 
Boardman.. 
Belmont ^ 

^ Mohr J_ 

Parsons 


fease^...:_ 

Telei Room_ 

Holloman_ 

Gandy 


^ _ The^HCUA report admitted ^ ^ 

that the.iFFR's projects concerning racial and religious questions were ^ w 
not included-^in its investigation. How substantial a part of the ^ o 

Fiind^s activities has been in the un-invesiigated areas was’not sist for^lS 

-—Enclosed are some of the findings of tJie HCUA wh’Cch are deembd"^ 
by HCUA to be appropriate grounds^ for rescinding the FFR* s.l tax-exempt 'O 
status aht which are substantiated by findings of^the HCUA in regard to 
spehific -projects of the FFR, 

^ I ^ i ^ 

ACTION: . C." .1 • - - 

The review of the HCUA report is continuing. Many FFR projects 
land activities are reviewed inhthis report, and numerous persons associated 
with them are named. The review will now be directed towards identifying 
new information jand persons previously unknown to be connected with the 
FFR, You. will ^dki^t advised of any pertinent’information' developed, 

f x/^ EK-lsSu® M 


bwGzmls ( 
i^Mr, Nease; 

1-Mr, B’elmontj^l-. 
1-SeC'bion Tickler 


mneys 


SSMAR r4' 



February 26, 


1958 


FINDINGS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-^AMERICAN ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE' 
DEEMEDi APPROPRIATE GROUNDS FOR 
RESCINDING THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC'S 
TAX-EXEMPr STATUS 


Prior to the formation of the Fund-For the Republic (FFR), the 
Ford Foundation was inclined to believe it would be a controversial 
organisation and its tax-exempt status would be questioned because 
this could be the only, reason behind the provision for reclaiming 
unexpended money in event the Fund f.ost its tax exemption* 

The movements and attitudes which the Fund was created to combat 
were those practices of Government andof private organisations 
and 'individuals which were designed to expose international 
communism and its ^threat to the security of the US, 

Jtfie FFR~ is a propaganda agency because it has engaged in conceal¬ 
ment of the full factsf impugned the motivep of opposite positions, 
and used false statements. Further, the FFR has presented 
opinions without pertinent facts and without basic factual material, 

' - - 

When the results of ,qn FFR. study were determined to dwell in the 
realm of\l^gisiative lobbying or^propaganda, they were published 
in commercial periodicals and reprints were, paid for and dis¬ 
tributed by the Fundi 

Results of FFR studies were not objective but were subjected to 
the preconceived notion of Hutchinsl. When the findings of a 
study were not in accordance, with Hutchins' views, they were not 
published or were twisted to present HutoJiins' biased vieiBs, 

The awards, which the FFR proposed to distribute, were proposed 
to benefit those who have been either members, or "knowledgeable 
supporters of the Communist Party, 

FFR used Elmo Roper '-s, Public Opinion Gathering Company and paid 
$41,778,01 for its services^yet tax-exempt organisations "must not . 
inure to the benefit of private share—holders or individuals," 

Roper was on the Board of Directors of the FFR- at the time,. 

FFR President Hutchins made speeches and utterances which he 
said iQ,e.re ^not^the expression of the FFR; yet the FFR bore the 
expense of reproducing these speeches. 






Findings of the HGUA Which Are Deemed 
Appropriate Grounds for Rescinding the 
FFB^s Tax>^Fxempt Status 


8/86/58 


( 9 ) The positions of director for some FFR projects were given on 
the basis that the individuals selected had already expressed 
their position on the subject matter and it was in agreement 
with Hutchins* 


( 10 / The FFR refused to cooperate with the HGUA in its investigation 
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6 UBJBCT: 


iJ. r^'j 


t/^ 


LAUSSNt SPOm miNTZ , 

Ofusd for the republic y-- 




&pt«MMr —_ 
M<»oci_^,..,,„. 

Mohr__ 

Partcas , 

Rosea , .■■ 

Tsftai ... 

Nesse - 

Viacerrowd 
* Tele. R«oal^l 


Reference is made to ifr* Nichols ' memorandum to .." 

Ur» Tolson of October 12, 1956, advising that Xarl Baarslag, * >> Teu. Reo»'j£_ 
investigator. House Committee on Un-American Activities (ffCUA), ^‘j ^r— 
had confidentially advised that an Internal Revenue report on # 

the Hind for the Republic listed an item of $350 awarded to captioned ^ 

subJSct for purposes of analysing the testimony of the Director 
before the House and Senate Avnronriations Covaiittnes concerningyrw^*^ 

• I l >" 




Referral/Consultl 



Referral/Consult 



'it ilfl (6) 

■ u--. Nichols Y‘ 
> i-^r, Zf^Loach * 

. ,.r. :'"lmoKt 


M •’ 


ninriM** 
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9. 
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(,'«c''''r7,^':;:r;;;j • tj::i*73i> cK'tco GOvcaKiirrn' 


.ft - “4 fc' »*. r«>te^ ^ ^ * 


: h. a iz::z:Z^ 


c^rs- 12, IZZj 





* A^ IO ■*V i. v »w»i H ' JW <1 -A i im^ \ ^ 

< i?n3Fe:i*CJnat:;'aiC 


litodir. 

Pm# 

B###i 
Tom 
Trott#f. 

K####. 

WifttOITOW^ . 

T#U. Boott j 
Kol]U>B8ll 

tSy n:cncrasd:isi datsd 10*0-C3 reflected tiuit Karl Baarolac^, />paady. 
invcstli:atcr. Ecaso Cenuaittoo cn Un-Acorlcaa Activlttca (KC?UA). had 


Referral/Consult 


ACHON TAKEN THin FAH: 

Saiarnary mcnioracdum cm ciibject Frantz^iS cpa^^ ai^ attached 

I to this memorandoia. Ho fc?g ^ CoaamtmiCit jraror^^ctMt^^f •was uncooperative 

vdmn intervlowod by ancata in iui^6. kta bocn active in il>e^nM^?d: ijawora G»iild 
an d active In tH» Civil RJir&tg Ccm»Tre5!o« The Now Yox*: ob^ce^^^^imable to 
ascertain aiQr iefonoatiem rcticctins p^Mblo employment H£t Fx^teby the Fund 
for the Republic. A credit <±cck in New Yoih on Frardz '\yas aje^a^o, Heviow 
lof files and ii^ccs of Cdn Franc^co Office Kkovdee rofle^od i^ormatioa 
findicatlns Frants currently employed by Fund for the Hep^]UQ)c C^cct presently 
emfdoyod by Ba^caroft TThitney ZiSw Bock firm in San Francsisco. He resides in 
Berkeley, Callfaixia. Ho rg^geati^ijgaa n^jne^ syf of th e_fi?y?ake^f^ ^ alcms with 
1 Harry &xld£:as« at'tbe Katlocal Lawyer s Guild dlteaer in r-»n 3g^t»«?girco 
If or October ia> E^JT .. 


t . 

ir;~3irios tm&o at Bancreft l^Htney Company, San Fran^sed^ 
refloctod fha&Fraate* wan e 2 :;;^oyad Ml time c;»dito aadifecarded as a I j 

oempet^ emidoyope ReUablo centa^tit at the ybitx^ Company had no / 


hnowl^^ of any cqteido om^oymemt ca the 


I' 


- /• 


.NOT RECORDED 

Birarc50tl:^:;:Mc3 weran^ade x^the AmerTs^ti Ti4hPE»Bx^ai%l95S} 

[ C:zi Francisco, wirro isafatato fasf aac::smt, depute 

1 i' ■«-=% . - - - — 
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1 3* -s'. 


""*•1 ^ 
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a t3 tZr* 


TdbcafrcaL, 13* 


Oa lO-U-03 "gTUltaa T^ccler, cpociol tavcc^icptar, ECOA, 
advlcod ea Ean Fraacicco OMco that hlo ccaatttoo plaacil ta in±:pccaa 
ao a Tdtccas daring pcrallc hcartEca ccS^dolsd la Cm Prcacisco I^occabor 10 aad 12^ 
ICC^. Tfcoso haarii^o xrfU roportoctty proba tho axaocat cad ’^ypa cf ccmmaaict 
prop^jaada ectcrins tho Uaitod States from Chiaa aad cthor fcrcisa <^3cairiC3 in 
c^^KJsitioa acaicst tho Waltesr-McCairaa Act cxerdsod by tho Coaracalct Party 
through tho American Conxmitteo for tho Frotccticn cf Fcxcign Cam. 


ACTION: 


Referral/Consult 


It is that idaisem rechcN^h ‘wit 


'with specific osnx&asisea tha i 

b6 per 
b7C FBI 


Jreport dated 6-16-50. 
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o. 4* iJ* iszrrjT n. 


CA32I October 22, 20ZC 




«=:^:===ft ^Vi^zjT Bi:oi:7 Fiuttm 
(.Jsmn Ton thr eeptbltc 


U«m^ 

UAi _ 

P«rf««9« 

R«m ^ 
hcm 9 c~ 


Reference ia nade to a aemdrandua frou Ur, lHcho2a 
to Ur, To2aon dated October 8, 2956, pointing out that Kar2 Teu. Rw 
}iaara2ag, Inveatigator, Souae Cotmittee on '- ^... Hoiio^aa 


-Ref erral/Consult- 



x.cc'tion 
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_l it io suggested that Ur• Nichols* office consider the 

possibility of recontacting Daarslag for the purpose of determining 
the exact place that he sav the item in question* 
















«rrA*«>ARO PcmM nol 


Office 


ro ; Mr. Tolson 


UNITED SlVTES GOVERNMENT 


datbj 10-8-56 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


L. B. Nich 




LAURENT BROWN FR:ANTZ 




Karl Baarslag, Investigator, House Un-American 
Activities Committee, told DeLoach over the week end thathe had had 
I an opportunity to look at the Federal income tax return of the Fund For the 

RfinilhllP nn Q lol ----rr. - 


ooardmifi ^ 
Belcnoni^^L 
Mason 
Mohr ^-,1- 

Parsons_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm 
Ncase — 
Winterrowd - 
Tele. Room 
Holloman ^ 
GaiW)^_^, 



Referral/Consult 


Frantz is the subject of a Security Matter - C investigation of the\ 
San Francisco Office. This is a closed investigation, and the last investigative 
report was subniitted in February, 1956. 


In brief, the following is a digested synopsis of Frantz's backgroup^ 
as reflected in his main file and" recent references to him in other files: He w,a^bor 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in September, 1913; has attended the Universities of > 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Duke, and California (at Berkeley). He has the A. B., 
LL. B., LL. M. and Bachelor of Library Science degrees, j ^ / 

1^, [/ 

r^pni-t^dly hPP^^|Tt« i a member of the ip 

the latter j 9.30 'r and wag identified a^ atoarty smember until IKp fattpr 

3CSaE5» hlfl-Wife.,( who also waa previously identified as a party memberi 

have continuedlto_agA6ciate "wdOi communists and have been acti^ in the afi^i^of 
front groups. Paul Crouch, f ormer Communist Party mambpr artvigpH in iqra 

ka TTi —.i. — iTrrT I ^ - ^ •' I * ^ 


he knew Fr^tz tobe a Communist Party member from 1935 through 1941 

> ^ informant who testified at the Smith Act tri^ of .TuninB .<grbA5T?— 
North Carolina in AprU, 1955, named Frantz as a communist at The trial; and news 
stories concerning the Scales’ trial noted this fact. (100-11 592 -a; ’’Greensboro 
Daily News” 4-24-55; 100-20083-115) _ / ' ^ 

cc - Mr. Boardman ^ 4sfl 

cc - Mr. Belmont I 

cc - Mr. Jones ^ \ 6 , 

CDD:nl (5) <) / 


I Li- V/ 


origina l 







Nichols to Tolson Memorandum 



.10-8-56 


In June, 1950, Frantz was interviewed bv the Charlnttft nffiop He 
stated that he was not in sympathy with the" pr^ram which involved an investigation 
of a m^’^politicaLaffiliations, and he gave this same answ^ when asked whether 
he was a i nember of ^le nommimist Pa^^y Tn iqro MihWc of fho TT,.»,^^oify • 

California, Frantz was employed as a clerk in the. law library. As a result of this 
employment, he was asked to sign a loyalty oath; however, he refused to do so, and 
his job was terminated. '? - 


Frantz became an apprentice seaman in the. Navy in January, 1942, 
and was honorably discharged as a Yeoman Second Class in November,. 1945. 
Subsequently, he became active in the South with the Civil Ritrht.s Cnnp-Vps'):^ In 
addition to traveling throughout the South, he has lived in Iowa and California 
since his Naval discharge. 


Frantz has bee n active in the National Lawyers* Guild. In 1954 
and 1955 he was reported to be^self-employed in legal research in .California, 
and his address in February. 1956. was 3044 Wheeler Street, Berkeley, California. 
(100-20023-149) 


Frantz is said to be the atto rney wh o wrote the Amicus Curiae . 
brief in opp osition to the Internal Security Act of 1960 whirh was hy 

360 persons_and filed with the Supreme Court in September. 1955. (100-376056-53) 
He also has been the author of ar ticles reflecting critically unon thft Walter- 
McCarra n Act (Im migration and Denaturalization) and dftfftndinp- nmtprtinn nf 
Fifth Amendment. 

ACTION: 





. I ^ opinion; Uwt thnn Imvo it dloo.root cboofe pift# at 

Tre^^ attl^tlmofrogaTdlngitiio.authenilott^^^^ claimo, wo. shpuid ^ 

first'en^enyox* tordetomtao; 

the RepubUc;. j^;the -NewrYork oMcpidn 'nid^cyept^b If ypu T 

approve, we Ml>telepJi6%^y)i^ti^c4N 

If New York ascertains Fri^tz is hot employed l)y Fmid For the Republic, or is 
unable to obtain this information, we will then have Liaison make a discreet check at 
Treasury Department in order to ascertain whether Baarslag’s statements are li 
correct or not. iv' , 
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(ONLY FOR PA^S^URCHASING .>LEV/IS COLUMIJf^OTHERS MUST NOT US|m>. ^ 

:(CAUTION; ADVANCE LEWIS COLUMN FOR RELEASE TUESDAY, FEBRUAR^ij 

. Mr. Tamm 

A.M. AND P.M. PAPERS. MUST NOT BE PUBLISHED BEFORE TpT DATE.} Mr. Trotter, 

Mr. Clayto: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 



BY FULTON LEWIS,JR. 

COPYRIGHT,1958, KING FEATURES SYNDICATE,INC. 


j/ 


Tele. Room« 

Mr. Holloman^ 
Miss Gandy_ I 


r' 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 —One of the most devastating reports evf^iPA. 


compiled by the House Un-American Activities Committee i 


b6 

b7C 


unreleased, in a stepchild^’s corner and apparently it will take con¬ 
siderable doing to drag it into the light of day. 

It has to do with the notorious Fund for the Republic, the plush- 
cus'hion pasture which the Ford Foundation set up to rid itself of 
Paul G. Hoffman and Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins and the galley 
proofs are already in hand from the Government Printing Office. 

It finds that everything that was ever charged against the Fund for 
the Republic — by me, the American Legion, or its hosts of other 
critics — was all true and a lot more. It finds so much that it 
recommends that all tax-exempt status of the Fund be rescinded by the 
Internal Revenue^Service, effective immediately. 

This would mean, oh happy day, that the Fund for the Republic is 
out of business, under the terms of its charter. The charter provides 
that if at any time the tax-exeiftpt status is terminated or suspended, 
all remaining funds in the possession of the Fund revert automatically 
to the Ford Foundation. This provision was fundamental in the original 
grant by the Foundation-, otherwise the tax-exempt status of the Ford 
Foundation itself would be jeopardized. 

It took the full time of one crack committee investigator, Don 
Appel, more than a year -to make the investigation and compile the 
findings, but now that it is complete, committee fathers are uneasy. 

The i nvestigation turned, up .far more materia l that is not c on¬ 
cerned with Communism and un-American activities than that'which -is y 
This creates the problem that the report,issued in the name of the 
committee might be subject to attack'on the grounds of lack of 

• I r* f 

^Juris^fction. 
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FOR RELEASE TUEsO^ FEBRUARY 25,1958 ‘^0 ^ 

j^BY PULTON LEwOjR, ' Oxx jurisdiction, 

i Thus, the PPR projects designed to propagandize against Congres¬ 
sional Investigations as such and the purported racial relations 
studies are clear propaganda operations and therein are violations of 
the charter and the tax-exemption privilege. They are hardly Com¬ 
munist activities, however, in the general sense of the word and the, 

common concept of the committee’s objective is to investigate 
'Communism. 

Chairman Francis E. Walter of Pennsylvania is toying with several 
alternative solutions'. He can make the report public on his own re- 
'sponsibility, without committee sanction, with a blast demanding 
•that the Internal Revenue Service take action at once. 

It should have done so long ago, anyway, on the strength of the' 
field Investigation report that has been iyihg on the desk of. agency 
chiefs for.months, gathering dust while the Fund continues improperly 
to spend continuing millions. 

Walter is a powerful Democratic leader, who not only, heads the Un- 

American Activities Committee but is also second ranking Democrat on 

the House Judiciary Committee, if he turns his guns on the Internal 
Revenue 

/Service, it will be difficult for them to brush him off. 

A second alternative — and this- is being given particular atten¬ 
tion — is to turn the report over to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which has direct jurisdiction over all tax matters on the' 
grounds that the material properly is in its field. 

The V/ays and Means Committee would never conduct a study of this 

kind on its own, but inasmuch as the study already has been made, it 

might well review the factual material as a document, and write its 

own final conclusion and recommendation. 

• . 

It has been keenly sensitive to the tax-exemption racketeering 
evil for a long time and the members probably would welcome the 
opportuni ty., to,make an ex'ample of the Fund for the Republic-, as an all 
around warning. 

I The mystery is why the Internal Revenue Service has dragged its 
feet for more than a year. It cannot be the influence of Henry Ford, 
II, because he and the Ford' Foundation would like to have back'the 

remaining six of the original $15 million grant, still left in the 
Fund's bank account. 

As it is, the tax officials have given Hoffman, Hutchins and 
company a free ride for a year, simply by fitting on their hands.The 
i Ways and Means Committee might well want to investigate that angle. 


STANOARD POUH NO. «4 


, Office M.emoC^ndum 


Soardman 


SUBJECT: 


Belmont 


FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


UNITED STA^S GOVERNMENT 


DATE: February 26j 1958 


Boatojiuj 

Belmont 

Mohr_ 

Parsons 

^Rosen 


Tififf>-rf>nr>.e> is made to the column of .FultoWtS^v^is^ Jr*^h ,^ease- 
captione^^^ashington Report" for release February 85^ 1958, ftonom® 

which is aifaChe7dT’‘'"Lewi‘S'^‘‘'^c‘vlumn is concerned with the 143^page candy- 
House Committee on Un-American Activities (HCUA) report of its 
findings regarding the Fund for the Republic (FFR), which is 
currently:, under review in the Liaison Section and previous memor^dj^ 
have been 'submitted regarding it, ^ 

Lewis appears to be in error, on certain points mentioned in 
columnxfas follows: 

f 

LEWIS. "The investigation turned up far more material that 
is not concerned with Communism and un-American activities than that 


J ele. Room_ 

olloman_ 

Gandy _ 



is not c 
which is 


COMENT. If the investigation did turn up a large amount 
of such^^mate.rial, it is not all reflected in the HCUA report. Some 
parts of the report are not concerned with communism, such as the 
formation of th^ Fund and the hiring of Elmo Roper^s company while 
Hoper was a member of the board of directors of the FFR. The major 
\portion of the HCUA report is concerned with communism and un-American 
\activities although it is realised the F'FR could argue that the 
^activities were not un-American. 

/ 

LEWIS. "Thus, the FFR projects designed to propagandise 
agcfinst Congressional investigations as such and the purported racial's 
relations studies are clear propaganda operations and therei'U are | 
violations of the charter and the tax-exemption privilege. They are^ 
hardly^ Commuifist activities, however, in the general sense pf the wor^ 
and the common,yconoept of the committee^s objective is to investigate 
Communism," ' . I 


CO/IMENTl *.The FFR projects designed ^o propagandise against 
Congressional invesi(igations were taken up in ^Ke- HCUA report but were 
dealt with in th.e light of the FFRJ's opposition to' Congressional investi-i 
gations regarding communism which HCUA felt was within its jurisdiction-.,, i 


(eX 

V) 

1 - Mr, Boardman 
1 - Mr, Belmont 
1 - Mr, Nease 
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Memorandum Belmont/to- Boardman . 
REi Firm) FOB THE REPUBLIC 


The HQUA report reflects on .page 14 that FFR projects related to 
race and religion were not investigated, 

■ACTION : - . ^ ^ 

Nqnei- For the Director' s information. 
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SUBJECT 


b6 per 


FUND FOR THE REPUBL'^^, ivi#it _ 

SYNOPSIS : '* 

Re memo 2/19/56 reflecting a i43-pctge confidential 
report of the House Committee on Un-American Activities (HCUA) 
regarding the Fund for the Republic (FFR) would.be reviewed^ and * 
my memo 2/26/56 recommended changes in the HCUA report concerning I 
the, use of two quotation's of the' Dtrectof’s, These and other' ^ 

instances where the HCUA report attributed quotations to- the 
Director were checked and found to be accurate with onet-’exception; 'X() 
the: Director described the ".communist movement as 'the greatest ^ 
menace free civilisation has ever known , " The HCUA repprt reflected 
the last word to be "found , " (not known) This error is-'not ^ 

believed significant^ and'no recommendation for a change is 
being made. _ ‘ ^ 

' ' I- 1 S' 

_ HCUA report reflects ."phe edited version of I 

I I report to FFR which recommended- a $5, 000 award w 

to the William Jeanes Memorial Library for Mary Knowles 'being hired g. 
and retained as librarian, omitted dhe false statement which 
appeared in the original indicating that FBI Agent described person g 
who opposed Mary Knowles, as "crackpot, " HCUA report claimed FFR O 
feared libel action, 8 

g 

HCUA unsuccessfully attempted to obtain from the FFR a o 
copy of an analysis of the Director’s testimony before (7ongrr?ssionaiy 
committees made by Laurent Brown Frants under a grant by FFR^^ § 

Frants was publicly identified as Communist Party member accord- 
ina to HCUA report. I I 
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Memo Belmont to Boardman 
BE: FUND FOB THE BEPUBLIC 
HGUA BEPOBT 


DETAILS: 


Beferenoe is made to memo Belmont to Boardman 2/19/56 
reflecting a 143-page confidential report of the HCUA regarding 
the FFB would be reviewed and memo Belmont to Boardman^ dated 
2/26/58 which recommended changes in the HCUA report concerning 
the use of two quotations of the Director's which were taken 
from his address; before the 62nd annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Association' of Chiefs of Police on, October 3j 1955^ and 
from his article which appeared in the January^. 1958-j issue of 
"American Mercury, " Both of •these quqta'tions were checked and 
found to be accuratey although the way they were used was considered 
objectionable. 

In its criticism of Bobert M, Hutchins (President FFB) 
and certain projects of the FFBj the HCUA report also selected. 
quotations from the Director's testimony before t%e House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations on January 30j 1957, and the 
Director's interview with. Congressman: Kenneth B, Keating over 
television program "Let's Look At Congress" dh July 22, 1956, ' 

These quotations were checked with' Bureau- records .and found to ^ 
be accurate with one exception; dur'ing his testimony on Jahuaryt .30.^ \ 
1957, before the Appropriations Subcqirm^ittee the, Directbr described ■ 
the "communist movement as the greatest menace free civilisation, 
has ever known , " The HCUA report reflects the last wp'rd to be I 
"found , " {not known) It is not believed this is a significant 
erroX) and no recommendation for a change, is being made;,' 

I I investigator for the FFB who 

investigated the circumstances of Mary Knowles being hired and 
retained by the William Jeanes Memorial Library, wrote a report 
for the FFB reflecting the results of her investigation and 
recommended the ^5,000 award for the library. The HCUA report 
reflected that I \ edited her original report for public 

bo per release and in so doing deleted one false statement concerning 
b/c FBI Federal Bureau of Investigation which, appeared in the, 

original. Regarding this the HCUA report reflected as follows: 

"Yfhile this section of the edited report is almost word for word 
a copy of the original, the report deleted the false statement 
in the,,original which reads 'one of the Agents (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation) told\ I- not for publication - that;. 

I " I be a "crackpot,"' It is assumed that the fear of 

a libel action on the part °/ i I because- no Ag ent of the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation maae sucna statement to \ 

was apparently the motivation for the removal, of th’is sentence, " 
(page 57) 
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Memo Belmont to- Boardmati;' 

. BE: FUND FOP, THE BEPUBLIC 
HCUA BEPOBT 


,-.b6 per 
b7C FBI 


I U a __ 

Penns ylvania, who i^os dativ e in opoosinp Mary jcnowies as iiorar- 
ian, I ~\ was a member of the William Jeanes^ 

Memorial Library Committee who "supported Mary Knowles in her 
position with the l ibrary. Bu.fil es reflect only one conta ct 


I 


on 8/26/541 


] 


between the FBI and . . . . 

telephonioally'contacted the Philadelphia Office and requested 
a "clearance** regarding Mary Knowles and w as avorooriate ly advised. 
The reference does not contain the name of 


y(l0-33d613-23) 


Page 126 of the HCUA report reflects as follows: , 

**An6ther g,rant .of the Fund for the Bepubl.ic was made to Laurent 
Brown Frants for the purpose of analysing the testimony of FBI 
Director 3 J, Edgar Hoover before Congressional committees. The- 
Fund for the Bepublic in listing its recipfenis of fellowships 
and grants-in-^aid for some reason fails, to list the grant to 
Laurent Frpnts. It could well be that, the Fund for the Bbpublic 
desired to withhold^ this information for the reason of the fact 
that Laurent Frants ftqs been publicly identified as a member of 
. the Communist Party. By- his own testimony before this committee 
it is, evident that he was highly trusted by the Communist Party. ... 
The committeey interested in how a communi’.st would analyse the 
testimony of FBI Director -Hoover,, has requested a copy of 
Frants* analysis on sev.eral ’■occasions from the Fund for the 
' Bepublic. On, one- occasion^, .xoe were advised, that the analysis, 
was hot available, -and' in a June, 1957., conference a staff member 
of the committee was advised by ^ tF-ii>hd‘ counsel that the Frants 
analysis was in .possession of Professor Bossiter, the director 
of the communist history project. Counsel promised to obtain 
the analysis from professor Bossiter and submit, it to the 
committee for examination; however, again the Fund failed to 
comply with the committee request. ** " Referrai/consuit 
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SUBJECT: FUND FOB THE BEPUBZIG 


Parsons . 

Bosen _ 

Tamm_ 


Trotter. 
Neose -- 


Beference Memorandum. Belmont to Boardman dated 8-19-58 
reflecting ^confidential report of House Committee on Un-American 
Activit'ieSri(HOUA) regarding Fund for the Bepiiblic (FFB) would be 
reviewed* „.ChaiTTiianj HCUAj plans to give report to ^Treasury 
Departn^kDt--with request tax exempp status, of FFB ~be rescinded and 
will ma^Ke report public at that pime* Beview thus far indicates 
page-BS .of^HGUA report reflects criticism of Case Number 10 of A:ffam 
Farmolifislcp)ls publioatiouj ^*Oase'Studies in Personnel Security, which 
was a biased report of oases afforded hearings under various personnel 


Tele. Room__ 

Holloman . 
G^dy . 



seouvi^:pT:j>gvme and financed by ^FM. ^ HOUA report reflects Case 10 


was a Government employee 'found oh the basis of evidence to have been 
a member of the Communist J^qrty in' 1948-49U and' who had falsified 
application for Government employment ’and falsified testimony before 

J loyalty hearing board in denying .Communist Party membership* HGUA 
intends to inquire of both Navy and. Justice Departments as to extent 
of perjury investigation and action i'n this case* 


Bureau files ref lect Case 10 msiT 


adminis trative trainee for\ 

M nvesti gated under my alt y rrog 


1 


\investigatio.n conducted in 1953* 


ram in 1958 and supplemental 


] 


ACTIOJf! 


be 

blC 


The files pertaining to[ 

_ ___ ^ ' 


_ \are being^ carefully examined 

and you will be promptly ‘advised of any acPion necessary by the Bureau* 



:- Mr* Boardma'n 

- Mr* Belmontk 
-Mr* Neqse ♦. "I 

- Mr* ‘Stanley/,, 

- Mr* Bqdmgafdner 
'- Liaison Section', 

- Mr* -Gaffney 

- yellow 
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STANOAftD rORM NO. 64 


■ 'Office Memij^ndum 


fir 


^ro 


Mir. E. V.w Boardman 


H. Belmont' 





UNITED STV/ES GOVERNMENT 


February 24, 1958 


lim 

Bodrdman . 
Belmont J! 
>AohCJ^ 


SUBJECT: 


ITJND FOR THE* REPUBLIC 




Memorandum from Belmont to Boardma^. 2-21-58 advised Jeie 
that "Case 10" discussed in House Committee oh Ui^-ihnerican 
Activities (HCUA), proposed report on the Fund fd^ the Republic, 
is a case involving I ~l, who was subject 

Bureau investigatio n in 1952 and 1953. HCUA proposed repeat 

! I states the employee I 1 v/as found to hav’e—been. .armemc^:* 

I the CommunislB, Party (CP) in 1948-49. Further, ^tha1>"-he had^ ^ 
falsified hi^ application for Government empld^ent and his* \ 
testimony before a loyalty board in denying this membership. \ 
According to the proposed report, the HCUA intends to inquire i 
•1 of the Departments of Navy, and Jtfstice as to the extent of ft 
j perjury jjLnve^igation an d action in this case. Reference^ 
memorandum indicated the I 1 case was being reviev/ed. 

connection the following is set forth: ‘ ^ 

BUREAU. LOYALTY- INVESTjEGATiON OfF 

Investiga'tidh'conducted under provisions of Executive 
Order 9 835 (former* Truman loyalty ;ordef) in Janu ary, 19*52., ^ 

I was employed as an Atoinistratiye Trainee T I 

l^' Washingtohi D. C. Supplemental inyesfrgations were 
- conducted in 1952 and 195 3. 2‘On 9 -29-54. Civil' Service Comission 
(CSC) adyised Bureau .tHats T I had been "retained" unde3© * 

Ex^cutivl Order 10450 (currehib security order wh ich replaced 
EO''9835)i.^ Yarm61iHsliy>-m^i'l>rial^reflects | ~| resigned ^rpm^ 

I lafter ctL^rance, « 

-i ’^investigation of I t developed data reflecting* 

he was considered loyal by friends,.and ’acquaintances, and^ome 
state di [ expressed opposition to co mmunism. Severa]^ 

acquaintances, however, although stating ] H was loyal^ 

Enclosure qi 

cc: 1 - Mr. G. A. Nease %'•»!-•(,» _ ^ j/^ 

1 •- Mr, A. RoSen • /' —■ “»* \ 

1 - A^inistrative Division 

1 - 121-35274 - r--1 - -C*' ' 1958 ^ 

1 - 100-374356 -j b6 _ _ ,^|n Mr 


Trotter ’ 

Nease ■ 
Tele. Room .. 

Holloman- 

Gandy - 






100-391697 

CHS: RHH: rms/lml S/an. 
( 12 ) 


?laa9ciej O^M 

P^Afd Pofi, /"?»& 
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Memorandiun tp Mr. Boardman 
Re: Fund For the Republic 


declined to recommend him ^or Government employment feeling ^ 
he was emotionally“uhstable. One, a professor of psychology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) lifliere 

( attended fr om Septem ber. 1948, to January, 1951, cited 
an instance wherein ! I being tmsuccessful in his attempt 

to seduce a co-ed, scolded the girl*s mother for having taught 
her daughter premarital chastity. | | claimed the mother 

was denying her d aughter pay t of the pleasure due her. On e 
informant (formerj | - | ~| , hi 

I D described in Los Angeles reports as *bf knoW 

reliability” stated T I was a member of the CP from the / 

Spring of 1948 to August of 1949 and had been, closely associated 
withj I a communist, the relationship centerihg 

in writings ror -cne l T be 

newspape r. Other reliable infoamiants had no knowledge of b7( 

I ~l but i nvestigat ion did shov/l I to have co-authorejd 

articles with F I for the I I how ever.: the 

director of publications at UCLA advised I L with his 

knowledg e, co-authored these articles in ^ attempt to control 
to prevent a CP slant in the artidles. 

, (During investigation of I I Los Angeles Office 

fin April of 1953 advised it was in error- in reporting in the 
I origina l investi gation t hat the 3-8-50 issue of I 1 

[ reflected ! I signed a- petition in opposition to 

the UCLA Regent*s Loyalty Oath. The error was looked into 
at that time, explana-tions obtained, and it was determined 
the error* resulted from improper mounting by the Los Angeles 
Office of the article in question. Reports correcting the 
error were disseminated. It is of in terest to note that 
according to the Yarmolinsky material . 1 I when charged 

with signing such a petition, admitted having done so but 
stated it was because of its damaging effect on .academic freedom.) 


MERITS OF ANY POSSIBLE PERJURY OR FRAUD VIOLATION 

Any perjury or fraud pr osecution w ould, of course, 
rest upon the testimony of former [ Los Angeles b 7 D 

reports reflect the informant declined to testify before a 
hearing board. In addition, although the informant originally 
reportedi Ito have been a CP member, upon reinterviews, he h 7 c 

stated he described Dennis as a CP member because he recalled 
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Memdrandi^ to Mr. Boardman 
Re: ]^nd For the Republic 

I I being'present at at least two meetings of the CP at East 

Los Angeles at,'which.the informant was present. noted hereto¬ 
fore,! ^ jdenied former CP membership, and in^connection with 
reinterviews of the informant requested by the Civil Service 
Commission on this point, the infor mant maintained his original 
information about a 1 Iwas corr ect; however, he stated 

he could not pcsitivelv sav that th g j he reported on was 

identical with.the employee; that although feeling the employee’s 
picture, sho\yh to him by the-Los Angeles Office, looked familiar, 
he could not positively identify it. Reports submitted in this 
case set forth in considerable detail the informant’s information 
and his qualifications thereof> and it appears clear successful 
prosecution could not be had on the basis -of, his information. 


Dissi 


inyestigatioi 
LA' informantf 


3 n of all reports submitted in the loyalty 
including all information from former 
made to CSC as well as to the Department. 


INFORMATIO N REGARDING FORMER 

I " I I ■ ■ . I _ b D 

__ Former I 1 was used as a security inform^t frpm^ 

I I when discontinued as an activp 

informant, as he, left* the Los Angeles area. ‘He was being paid 
up -to fifty dollars per month for services rendered at^, the time , 
of his discontinuance. . ^ - 

He returned to Los Angeles in December, 1949,, and was , 
recontacted thereafter regarding the information he furnished 
previously. Since it was not ed in early 1954 in connection . « 

Avith another case that former r I Had difficulty verifying bvo 

information previously furnished and due to his ha 2 sy recollection 
at that,time, the Bureau by letter dated 2-1-54 instructed the 
Los Angeles Office, to review all of his information, and any 
information not corroborated by other reliable, sources was to 
be identified as coming from an informant ’’of., unknown reliability.” 

Los Angeles letter dated 2-24-54 advised "that corrective .action 
had been completed per Bureau instructions'. The Bureau advised 
the Division of Records, and other outside agencies to which 
informant’s information had been disseminated pf the rechar¬ 
acterization of the reliability of this informant., The identities 
pf the cases involved were, set out. in Los Angeles letter to the 
Bureau dated 2- 24-54. Neither the Security Matter nor the loyalty 
Case on I jwas mentioned in Los Angeles letter. There was only- 

one Security Matter - C report submitted on j j which was dated be 

5-2-51. Dissemination of the 5-2-51 report jvas made only by 
Los Angeles Office to local Office of Naval Intelligence (ONI). 
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Membrandiim to Mr . Boardman 
Re: Fund For the Republic- 


Bureau copies of Security Matter report r egardingf 


dated 5-2-51 have been noted to show fonnerL 


Jis now 


considered as "of iirilcno\m reliabili-ty” and Los An^eles^ Office 
is being instructed to note i-ts copies acpordingly. Los A^^geies 
Office is being advised It is not neces sary to change the. copy 


b6 

b7C 

b7D 


of -the Securijby Matter report- regardingl 
•to local ONI. 


]previously sent 


Bv telet -vpe dated .2-22-58 captioned "Former[ 


[ 


I _ I SM-C♦" the Bureau instructed.the Lbs Angele? 

Office to submit teletype advising v/hy recla:ssificatipn of 
informant's reliability in the loyal ty report s and Security 
.Matter - 0 report submitted regardin g! I was not deemed 

.nejb.e'ssary by the Lps Aiigeles Office. By teletype dated 2-23-58 
Los Angeles explained that in 1954 agent reviewed' .this 
informant*^ sub file containing, infprmant*s writ-ten repprts,. ’ 
last of which w^-submi-tted ; in July , 1949', and -the name of 


b6 

b7 

b7 


I y/as not mentioned^ in any wri-tten repprts or-in any 
channel izing- me mos contained therein. All informatipn coii- 
cerning j -furnished praliy to agents and hot ch^helized 

to 'infojraant’*s sub file. Lo's. Angeles requests Bureau advise 
if amended;''pages should, be submifted. o r corre ctions made in 
ink ih the pexvtinen-t , repof-ts reg^dihgl ' 


bo 

b7C 


SAC Let-ter 115, Series-1945, dated 12-11-45 instructed 
the,field -tbV'chahhelize both writ-ten .and oral .infprmation to 
informant*s admihiatratlve file and to apprppriate substantive 
files;. , 

RECaMMEHDATIONS. : 

(1) since the HCUA proposed report, was made available 
ito the Bureau- on a confidentia.1 basis prior to its pubiica-tipn, 
J-it is recommended that no distsemihation of this information' be 
tnade outside the Bureau. 


(2) With reference to the characteriz ation of former 

] it is 


1 as^reliable in the loyalty reports onf 

the informant*s information about i~ j in' these 

reports is specific and in detail and is greatly qualified. 


b7D 

b6 

b7C 
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Memorandiim to Mr; Boardman 
Re: Fijnd For the Republic 


]^rther, in the Los Angeles report, of 7-11-52, data was included 
that the informant was considered reliable based on his having, 
furnished considerable information in the past found to be 
reliable, some of which has been confirmed by other sources. 

Los Angeles b^ed this statement on a thorpugh review of its 
files concerning the informant at that time and included the 
data in its report in response to a request from, CSC as to 
the basis for terming the infor mant reliable , In view of the 


bVD 


information is set 


\ it is recommended no 


detailed manner in which former 
forth in the loyalty? reports on 
recharacterization of his reliability to "of unknown reliability* 
be made at this time^ ’ Attached - is a recommended airtel^ to 
Los Angeles so ^instructing that" office. 


bo 

b7C 


(3) Attached aiftel also instructs Lbs Angeles Office 
to place responsibility for the failure to channelize" oral b7D 

information received from fomer J I in the Dennis case 

I into informant's sub file ahd.sdbmit recommendations as to 
'administra,tive action. . - - • 

Los Angeles*is also being requested to advise the - 
Bureau v/hat action is being taken to properly channelize 
oral I^nfoamiation receiyed from informants into the informant’s 
sub file in line with existing instructions. 


b7C 



(4) With respect to the statements in the proposed 
J[CnA^_£eport regarding the alleged CP membership on the part of 

_ and the question regarding prosecutivb action, it is 

noted the facts available to the Bureau indicate that this is 
certainly not a strong case. Therefore, in view of the undesirability 
of the HCUA pressing the Departments of Navy and Justice in this 
matter, and since Dick Arens was courteous enough to malce avail¬ 
able on £ confidential basis a preliminary draft of the proposed' 
report, it is felt it would be desirable to confidentially provide 
him with some guidance in this connection. It is, therefore, 
suggested this memorandum be referred to Mr. Nease’s Office for 
appropria^ contact with Mr 
HCUA. 



Dick Arens, General Counsel for the 
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Office Memamndum • UNITED ST-^S GOVERNMENT ‘ . 


Mt» U. 7. Boar.dman 

III Hill ll^■<^^^■f~rr^Tr^lrr - - i 


FROM : A, H, Belmon-b 


DATE: February 06, 1958 


SUBJECT 


= a 



FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
HCUA REPORT 


SYNOPSIS: 


Belmont_ 

Mohr__ 

Parsons_ 

Rosen_^ 

Tamm ,, 

Trotter_ 

Nease. .. ■ 

Tele. Room _ 

Holloman_ 

Gandy _ j 


Reference memo Belmont to Boardman^ 2^19S8j reflecting ^ 
a IdS-'page confidential report of House Committee on Un-American 
Activities (HCUA) regarding Fund for the Republic (FFR) would be <1-^ 
reviewed^ and memo Belmont to Boardman, 2-21-58, calling attenticif/ 
to the case of \ I which required immediate^M^^^’Wr 

attention, as a result of this review.'^ Chairman, HCUA, plans 9 /ft 

give report to Treasury Department with request tax exempt /status- af 
FFR be rescinded and will make report public at that timeJ^^ » 

4 

Three items concerning the FBI in this report are considered 
objectionable. Item 1 refers to a quotation from the Direct'or's speech 
in which .he criticised ‘’'pseudo liberals ” and infers that the Director 
was referring to the FFR, Memo Nease to. Tolson dated 2-13-58 reflected 
Dick Arens of HCUA has already been requested to have this reference 
removed from the report. Item 2 occurs during a portibn of the report 
where the HCUA <cnPbicized the FFR’s Freedom Agenda Program ppd alleged 
its authors wpre' biased, HCUA report stated: ”A great deal o f material 
relating to a biasfmust be contained in the files of the FBI, It Hs 
felt this ‘sentence indicates a guess on the part' of the HCUA~and coulh>, 
be made to appear that the FBI collects information regarding opinions^\. 
as opposed taxations. Item 3 refers to an article written by the 
Director in wK!ich he stated that certain organisations, some of-.which ^ 
are supported- by tax exempt funds, ’’distort and misrepresent and 
ridicule the Government’s security program,” HCUA report reflects,: fA- 

The campaign..p.f opposition by the Fund,,,to loyalty security programs 
has been, as fuiund bv Mr, Ho over namely,- to distort and misrepresent^!^ 
and ridicule Government’s security programs,” Here, the HCUA 
report applies “Mr, Hoover’s statement specif ically to the FFR-and j 

mind when he ’Wrote the article, althoug}\ 
they^quo^Tion does not mention the FFR by: name, 

^ The _ Case was handled separately and not furthd^^ 


j- k a 

n o 


Ur:nc 


mentioned in this memo. 


Mr, Boardman 
Mr, Belmont 
Mr, Nease 
Liaison Sectioi 

^-tgi - \ >J 


SENT DIRECTOR 


"= /<-e: 3 TOj 

^ "K^AunderSCO ring a 

J ^ srt 


S1SMAR201958 






3, The FBI is mentioned and quotations from the Director’s 
speeches are set forth in other instances fn this report. These 
references do not appear to be objectionablej however^ they are 
being checked as to accuracy and a separate memorandum will be 
submitted regarding them. 
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Memorandum Belmont to Bodrdman 

BE: FUND FOB THE BEPUBLIC'} HOM BEPOBT 


DETAILS:. 


Beferenoe is made to Mr* Belmontes memorandum to 
Mr* Boardman dated February 19j .1958^ reflecting a 143-pgge confidential 
report of the House Committee on Un-rAmerioan Activities JhGUA).. regard¬ 
ing the Fund for the Bepublic (FFB) would be reviewed^ and reference be 
is made to Mr* Belmontes memorandum to Mr* Boardman dated Febru ary 5Ijb7c 
1958j calling attention to the case of \ f which 

required immediate attention as a result of this review* Chairman Walter 
of the HGUA contemplates turning this report over to the Treo,sury Depart¬ 
ment with a recommendation that the tax exempt stai^fis of the. FFB be 
rescinded and will make the report public at that time*: 

Three items concerning the FBI ip this report are considered 
objectionable* They are as follows: 

Item^lj. pace 21 



•r 


The HGUA report quoted, a portion, of the Director’s address 
before the 6Bnd^annual meeting of the International Association of 
Chief s' of Police' on- October 3j 1955j and said: "It appeared that 
the officers of the-Fund for the 'BepUbliCj including many of its 
\project directors,, consultants, or recipients of grants were-those 
to whom the DXrcctbr of the Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
referring when, hA said: 


«' 


The-Communists, bent on weakening our American way 
of life,~Jidye now turned to enlist other individuals and 
groups to convey propaganda designed, to discredit truth* 


'It is through the "pseudo liberals" that the 
Gommunistp do some of their most destructive work* These 
fictitious liberals are the individuals who through insid¬ 
iously slanted arid sly propagandistic -writings and reports, 
oppose urgently needed internal security measuresj conduct 
a one-sided campaign to discredit Government witnessess 
present the menace of Communism, as a myth of hysterias 
urge that we tolerate the subversive acts of Communists 
because Communists are only "nonconformists "j contend that 
the Communist Party is a "political" movement and that it 
is improper to consider it a criminal conspiracy linked to 
a world conspiracy to overthrow our government by force 
and violence*’" 





Comment 

' The HCUA report infers that the Director was. speaking of 

the FFB in the above statement* The memorandum of Mr* Nease to 
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Memorandum. Belmont to Boardman 

BE: FUND FORT HE BEPUBZIO'^ HOUA REPORT 


^Mr» Tolson dated Februaru 1-3^ 1956j reflects Mr* BeLoaoh advised 
Diok Arensj chief counsel for the HCUAj that this reference should 
be taken out of the HOUA report and Arens promised this would b’e 
done, Arens indicated the -quotation was taken from the Director's 
American Legion speech on September 19/ 1957, blit the HOUA report 
correctly attributes the'.quotation as comtng from the Director's 
address before the 62nd annual meeting of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police on October 3, 1955* 

Item 2, pace 43 

' The HOUA report criticised the. FFR's- Freedom Agenda 

Program which was to stimulate discussions of the basic rights- of 
. Americans* The HOUA report reflects that there is evidence thai\ 
V/**the Freedom Agenda program was not intended to be an objective 
presentation of the facts**** That -bias guided the pen .of certain 
Freedojn. Agenda authors has been dealt with in the pa.st/ ' The , ^ ’ . 

moti.vdtion is contained in the files of the Commit'Beei ' .A areht , 

( deal of material relating to a bias- must be -contained in'th'e files 
lof' the FBI ,-^ Much of the bias is -documented by the ac/bfons’^ and- . 
advocations of the authors of th.e subjects discussed as-a part of 
the Freedom Agenda program* These include opposition, to legislative 
investigations of communism, opposition to the removal of] CoimUnistSi 
from positions in government or in defense facilities:, or colleges,, ^ 
'and opposition to legislation such as the ^ith and internal Security 
Acts:/ * ^ 

Comment 

It is felt that the underscored sentence is objectionable 
\because it indicates speculation on the part of HCUA regarding what 
%FBI files contain and it could be made to appear that the FBI collects 
\information regarding opinions as opposed to actions* The, sentence 
\could be deleted with little or :no loss, to the thought expressed* 

Item 3* pace 82 

The HCUA report quoted a passage from the Director's : 
article entitled "The Deadly Menace, Pseudo Liberals" which appeared 
in "American Mercuty" of January, 1956* This quotation iS' set forth 
as follows:: . 

"***Certain organisations obviously dedicate their 
efforts to thwart the very concepts of security* They. 


•is- underscoring added 
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,MemorMndum Belmont to Boardman 
REz FUND' FOB THE REPUBLICj HGUA REPORT 


^ vehemently oppose, methods to gain this security and it 
is obvious that their afm i,s to destroy it* They protest 
that they are fighting for freedom^, but in realityj they 
seek .license* They hyppcriticdlly bar Communists from 
the.ir membership^ but. they seem to hate all persons who 
abhor Communists and communism* They claim to be anti¬ 
communists but they launch attacks against congressional 
legislation designed to curb oommiintsm* They^distort 
and misrepresent and ridicule the Government's security 
. program. They lobby and exert pressure- on the leaders 
of Government both in the legislative and executive 
branches* - 

"Some such organisa:tio.ns are'‘‘Supported by tax-exempt 
. , funds*. Others are infiltrated by a hard, core of prppdr * 
gandistsj small but articuldtey -whose real aims do hoi) 

~ 'represent those of the hundreds of otherwise ipell-meaning ' 

-Americans who-have supported suc^h orggnisatiohs,-.**.^^"' C * f 

Regarding the above quotation, the HGUA report^ reflects 
as.^-followsz "Mr* Hoover*s statements are based oh investigative facts 
"Which come to ,his knowledge through the facilities of the FBI,' Much 
of what he writes has been documented by the- committee*s thuesti'gg—- 
tion of the Fund for the Republic, The campaign of opposition by^ 
the Fund, or persons., appointed to. its staff, to loyalty security 
programs has been, as found bv Mr* Hoover,'^ -.namely, to distort and 
'misrepresent and, ridicule the Government * s security programs,-,,, " 

■ Comment 

Here again, the HGUA report applies Mr* Hoover *s statement 
specifically- to the ^FB and infers he had the, fFB in mind when he 
wrote the article^ although the quotation does hot mention the FFR 
by. name* .. 
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Ct) CD I ^ 

Office TsAj^moranduni • united states government 

DATE: Marche, 1958 


■A 


MR.. TOLSON' 


w 


FROM 


= G.. A„ NEASEj)^ KEREi IS illliSIflED 

•AuNDPORTHE 



suBfECTin gyND FO R THE R E 

HOUSE COMmTTEE OlTUN-AMERICAN 

AGTiyrriEs (hcuA) report 

Jn accordance -with Mr., BeimohUs memorandum 2~26-58, 

DeLoach talked ■with Dick Arens, general counsel, HG.UA, on the afternoon of 
3-5-58 regarding the, recommended acttpit in referenced memorandum.; Attempts 
had been made to see Arens previously, however. He was out of tp-vra tgp days 
and at Home sick on,3-4-58; consequently, 3-5-58, represented the fprst-pppprtunity 
to discuss this matter with him. ^ 

Iii accordance with our request. Arena has had deletpd frbni >tiie 
referenced BGUA report, item r, page 21 j which referred tpMr. Hopver|s 
criticisni of "psuedo.-liberals” as specifically meaning the Fund fo^the^epublic, 
Arens ■will also, have deleiied from item 2, page 43, the yery ill-advised statement, 

”A great, de^ of material relating to a bias must be contained in the files of the 
FBI; ” Arens was. inpst embarrassed tiiat his staff Had allowed this statement to’ 

.slip by. 

On page 82, item 3, thevHGUA report quotes: a passage from the 
Director’s article which appeared m the January, 1958, issue. Of ’’American 
Mercury” entitied "The Deadly Menace, ^suedo-Liberals. ” The*article refers 
'specifically tprprgatnizations, which protest ihey are. fighting for freedom but in 
reality^’-... ob'^ously dedicate their efforts to th'wartthe very concepts pf 
security^^,...” The article further states that "Some such organizations are 
supported;by tax-exempt, fxmds .... ” The HCUA report then goes on to apply the 
Director’s, statements specifically to the*Fuhd.for the Republic and infers that the 
Director hhd theirEHnd for the Republic in mind when he wrote this, article, Arens 'xK 
stated that.He ha^;^ready issued instructions to chi^ge,-this entire passage to be 
reflect the ^specific*statement that the HGJJA did not know wipch organization b7 c 

Mr. Hoover had in mind when he made‘s^ucn state'meiit^'^but that the HCUA feels thatj, 
the. criticism in the article could ,apply to the Fund for t6e Republic, Arens, stated 
i that no statement in the report •will infer that the. Director meant such and such a n 
organization. He stated this was very sloppy repor.tog on the part of 



Ms sjtaf^ mvestigatpr, and that the entire report had been revised accordmpy^ 



Enclosure 
cc-Mr. Bp^dman 
cc-Mr;. Belmont 
cc-Mr. Roach 
cc-Mr, Gaffney 
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Memorandum to Mr. Toison from Gf. A. Nease 
Re: Rund for the. Republic, HCUA Report 


Arens advised iiiat.a’ letter to Robert Maynard Hutchins ■was 
being prepared for Chairman; Water’s Signature at the. present time and would 
be mailed within oiie week. The letter, which will be lengthy in. scope, •wilt 
specifically criticize toe .Fund, for toe, Republic. A second letter is. being prepared 
which •will be sent tp.toe Treasury Pepartoent, Riternal Revenue Dlyision, also 
criticizing toe Fund for the Republic,, advising them toat the, basis for such 
criticism can be found in the form of a staff memorandum which is in'HCJJA files. 

This letter’ ■Mil then request t^t the te-exenipt status of toe Fund for the 
Republic be immediately witodra^m. Aijens .stoted toat toe revised copy of toe 
HCUA report on the. Fluid for toe Republic •will not be sent to,, toe .Treasury 
Department but, to toe contrary, will be m^ntained by toe. HCUA until such time, 
as. Treasury specifically asks, for it. A copy of the said' staff memor^diim, 
which actually is, a revised and’corrected edition'of said report, ■wae ^ven to DeLdach] 
in confidence, and can be retained in Bureau filesi The- copy is attached. 



Although, Arei%!|atiBhtidn had previously been c^led to. thej_ 

case, it “was again called to, hi^^i^n6.on on.3,--5-58. (Adam Yarmolinsky, staff 
member. Fund for the Republic, had ne ntioned this case as a direct example 
of how the security program was being ill-adniinistered. .The HCUA i^eport used 
Yarimolinsky^s. criticism of this case, as ah, example of how toe Fund for toe 
Republic: ■was, going beyond its jurisdiction and why, a,s. a, result, the Fund's, tax- 
exempt, status jshould be, rempyedi ) Arens.was..told in confidence that, •we, of b7c 
course, had ho objections to, this, case rem^toing in the HCUA report but that he, 
should kn ow that th e.informant had been wishy-washy in this mattei^ mth respect 

to placing_in toe Communist, Party;, consequently, the HCUA might desire 

|npt to use this specific case as examine ol the Fund's, aptiyitieS. Arens stated 
rthis case ■was included in the revised staff memorandum iDut would be deleted 
[immediately. 


DeLoach. w hile discussing other matters, tplephonically with 

lot ^'The American Legion iVEagazine," New York City, 


b6 

b7C 


on 3-5-58, ■wae: advised by| |that liegionnaires. within toe Treasury Departme nt. 
Division of Infernal Revenue, had. confidentially advised him toat a decision had 
already been reached to eliminate toe. Fund for toe. Republic's; tax-exempt status, 
toat-this decision had gone: all toe •^y to toe top in the Treasury Department but 
had been stopped there prior to action being taken so as, to. give toe HCUA sufficient 
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Memorandum to Mr. Tolson from G. A. Nease 
Re: F\md for the Republic, HCUA Report . 


I time to issue its report a^nst the JFimd. for the Republic ! [ stated the 

Treasury Department is. of the. opinion that tiie Fund for tiie Republic' ’will take 
this matter to. court, therefore necessitating the Treasury Department to stow up 
its final decision so as to have some actual instioiment, i.e,, the IIGUA. report, 

I order to have enough facts that 'will stand them in good stead in a court battle, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(1) This, matter 'will be, followed closely -with. Dick Ai:ens. The 
liiaison Section should keep in close touch ^ththe Treasury Department on a 
discreet basis in an effort to, ascertain "what substance, i£ any, there is. to 
information as: ireceived 3-5-58, 


(2) Although the first report as submitted by the. HCUA has: been 
completely re'vised (which is; now in the form of a staff memorandum) and has 
already b.een re'viewed by the. Domestic Intelligence Division, it is suggested that, 
the attached staff memorandum be additionally scanned to ascertain if we have 
further objections to this item in any manner. As pointed out above, this 
memorandum will not be made available to the Treasury Department for at least 
one week. We, therefore, have, that length of time to decide whether there are 
any further objections or not and to.have such objections, taken care of with the HCUA 
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office Memorandum 
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• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 



Ur» L, V» Boardman 


A, H, Bel 


DATE: March 10j 1958 








FUND FOR 

Hmi3E^(rcmiTTEFrv¥~UN--A}m^ 

ACTIVITIES (HCUA) REPORT 

ReferencejfTaemorandum. Mr, Nease to Mr* Tolson 
3-6~5dj which reflected a revised and corrected edition 
of the HCUA report regarding the Fund for the Republic (ftr)j 
has been received. Reference my memorandum 2-26-58 which 
recommended certain items in the original HCUA report be 
brought to the attention of Dick Arens of HCUA in order 
that certain changes may be made, ^ 

A review'^of the revised and corrected edition 
of the HCUA report reflects it is a more polished and better 
organised version of the original. Some items considered , 
objectionable in the original version have been deleted 
or corrected in a satisfactory manner. Those items which 
need further attention are as follows: The fact that^HCUA 
plans to inquire of the Justice and Navy Departments as 
to^the extant of neriurv inves tigation and action in the 
cas^ 0/ 1 [ appears on page 61 of the hic 

revised version. On 3-5-58 it was brough%,jto-the attention-} 
of Arens that this was not a good case to use in his dttack 
on jCdam Yarmolinsky's report on "Case Studies in .Personnel 
Seeux^ity* " Arens indicated that this case was included^ 
in th'e revised edition but would be del^eted. 

The quotation from the Director’s article in the 
January, 1958, issue of "American Mercury" entitled "The 
Deadly Menace^ Pseudo Liberals" now appears on page 57-58 
of the revised version. Concerning this quotation the 
'HCUA report states "It should be made clear that'Mr, Hoover 
did not specifi.cally name any organisation in this category, 

( 'however, committee investigators- believe, as'^’o’ rhsult of 
their study^ that much of what he writes is applicable to' 
it.- r..— Campaign of opposition by 
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the Fund for the Republic, 

Ex-iza 


The 
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Boardman 
Belmont 
Nease 
DeLoaoh 

- Section 

- Mr, Gaffney 
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Memo Belmont to Boardman 
RE: FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN, 
ACTIVITIES (HCUA) REPORT 


the Fund or persons appointed to its staff, to loyalty 
security programs has been, as found by Mr, Hoover namely, 
to distort and misrepresent and ridicule the G-overnment*s 
security programs, ” 

The above is an improvement over the original 
report, however, although it says Mr-, Hoover did. not name 
any organisaiion it still says that Mr, Hoover found 
that the FFR-s campaign has been to distort and misrepresent 
and ridicule,. 

Referenced memorandum of Mr, Nease reflects this 
was called to the attention of Dick Arens on 3-5-58 when 
he made the revised edition available and he stated that 
he had already issued instructions to change this entire 
passage, 

ACTION: 



4'e underscoring added. 



Office M.ef?20yaflduM • united states government 


Mr* L, V* Boardman 




DATE: February 26j 1958 


A* H* Belmont 


SUBJECT: 


FOR THE REPUBLIQ. 


l-EPVBLXa. 1 ^ , 3 - 


Tolson_ 

Nichols _ 

Boardman_ 

Belmont . 

Mohr __ 

Parsons , 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Trotter__ 

Nease __ 

Tele. Room ^ 
Holloman . 


Reference memorandum Belmont to Boar^jaOf^ 8^9^5&jV^ f Gand^!l 
reflecting a 143^r)U< ]_e_.oonf_id entj.n.i rgpnr-fe o M^uee Committee on 
U n-American Activiti es (HQUA) regarding FtCnd for the Republic (FFR) 
wo'ujLa oe reviewedj and subsequent memoranda which highlighted matters 
requiring immediate attention determined as a result of this review* 
Chairman^ HCUAj plans to give report to Treasury Department with 
request tax exempt status of FFR be rescinded and will make report 
public at that time* 

r-- Page 119 of the HGUA report reprints a charge that the HOUA^ 
iTi^sponsible in its control of its confidential documents* This 
charge^eads in part as followsf "In the light of this evidence of 
committee irresponsibility one can,understand the adamant opposition 
of thd^residentj the Attorney Generdlj and Mr* J* Edgar Ho‘overj to 
demands^that FBI records be turned over to congressional committees* " 

The HCUA rebuttal to this charge relates that the reason, 
for the^opposition to making available FBI files to congressional^ 
committees:-is not because of irresponsible handling* The HCUA riport 
further-^ reflects that: "The committee does not seek FBI records " 
exceT> t,'in one instance in 1948* when evidence contained in the 
cpmmittee'-s- file was in conflict with the assertions of the A^dministra- 
tion -as tot^ he content of executive files * * The reason the ^cfonanittbe 
does ngf s^eek FBI records^ and the reason why the FBI would'^Se 
reluctdht^t’o surrender such records to a committeej if they^were 
requested] ^revolves solely round the identity of informants* " 


Comment 




The HCUA report reflects no further information regarding 
the instance in 1948 when the HCUA sought FBI recordsiand it cannot 
be determine^' to what they are referring or whether or not they 
received the information, , 

PEC. 95 


m.. 


nek (6) 


1 — Mr* Boardman 
1 - Mr* 

1 - Mr* J^c^ejI/fAC 
1 - Liaison^ Secv\ 
1 - Mr* Gaffney 


’ '■i * * 


B MAR 19 1958 



*«- underscoring added 




Memorandum Belmont ^to Boardman 

BE: FUND FOR THE BEPlTBLIQj HOWL REPORT 


ACTION: 


If the Director approves^ it is suggested that efforts be 
made through Dick Arens to identify this instance in order that 
Bureau files may be reviewed and the Bureau's position in this 
matter determined^ 
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Office NLdfnofOflduM ♦ united states government. 


Mr» L, V, Boar dm 



DATE: 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


March 17, 1958 

raiiOT COMI 


A, H, Be^moA-b 

a ^ 

yPUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
HOUSE CO man EE ON UN AMERICAN 

(hcua) report 

Re my memo 2/26/58 which reflected that the HCUA 


Tolson 
Nichqji 

oardman -7-^^ 
^ont 
ohr 



Tele. Room — 

Holloman ___ 

Gandy. , 


Typbrt^fe gar ding the Fund For the Republic (FFR) indicated that 
in one; 'instance in 1948 the HCUA sought FBI records when evidence 
in ‘its' files was in conflict with the content of executive files* 

On March 11, 1958, Lick Arens of HCUA advised the 
HCM report was referring to the case of Lr, Edward U* Condon. 
Bu^ilfp reflect Condon, an atomic scientist, was director of 
■hhe',National Bureau of Standards and was publicly described in, 
,2946. by^Congressman J. Parnell Thomas of HCUA as being ^'o.ne of 
the ^weakest links'* in atomic security. 


\ 


^ review of the main files on Condon for the 1948 
Pffiod reflected that the HCUA issued a release in 1948 in which 
it qubted. portions of a letter from the Lirector to the 
Secretary of Commerce in May, 1947, regarding Condon. It was 
ascertained that an investigator of the HCUA had copied a 
Iportion of the letter which was made available to him at the 
'Lepartment of Commerce. ('69-r58654-255j 

The HCUA release caused considerable public controversy 
in the newspapers over the fact that HCUA claimed the letter 
\ stated Lr. Cg'n.don had been in. contact with an alleged Russian 
espionage agent and omitted the fact that'the FBI letter also 
said there was no evidence, that such associatioj} had any character 
of disloyalty Pn -Lr. Condon's part. /Washington Laily News 3-3-48) 

According to Mr. Nich^M'^ rnemo of April 7, 1948, 
Congressman Thomas requested of Mr. Nichols a copy of the 
Lirector's letter, which request was ref used. (62-58854-247) 

ACTION : .REC-95 
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None, for information, 
matter is sound. 


■•Jpi/lW (5) 

- Mi". L. V. Boardman 
1 - Mr. A. Hi. Belmont 
1 - Liaison Secticni^^ , . 
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Office Memorandum 


m>. L. 7. BOARDISA 


H. BELMONT 


• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

DATE: March 18j 1958 


TolstX^ 

y^Boardrkfnl- 


SUBJECT: ^FUNB FOR THE REPUBLIC ^ 

Reference ia wade "bo my memorandum of March 11 j C 
1958 (attached)j advising you of 'the sta-tua of the Treasury 

Department determination conce rning the Fund .for the _ 

Revublic tax’^exemvt nrivileae* I 


Mohr_ 

Parsons -_ 


[Trotter_ 

Nease _ 

Tele. Room 
Holloman ^ 
Gandy _ 




Enclosure^ ^yj 

^l-Mr* Boardman 
l-Mr* Neaae 

Belmont 


EX-13B 




Referral/Consult 




) l-Z/r. Daunt, 

^ l->Liaison Secfion 


































rOMM , (?, 0 

Office lSAjei 1 WVCindui 7 l • united, states government 


TO I Ur* L* 7* Boardman 


FROM : A* H* Belmon-b 




DATE: March 11 j 1956 




SUBJECT: fund- for the rerubli'c 


^arsons_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm __ 

Trotter_ 

Neose _ 

Tele. Room , 

UaUaman A 

Oandy 


Reference is made^'-bo Mr. Nease^s memorandum to NeaseJII 

Mr. ToJLson March 6j 1958^ advising of tKe contemplated Teie.Roon 

acj)i6m to be taken by the HCUA in connection with its Gand^!!Z 

report on the Fund for the Repiibliic. This memorandum 
fecomiended that Liaison discreetly 'make inquiry at the^ 

Trkasiiry Department to determine the status of its consideration I 
0^ the Fundus tax-exempt status. Peferrai/consuit 




Referral/Consult 


^ 0 

Jlemorandum from Mr* Belmont to Ur* Boardmdn 
be: fund fob THE BEPUBLIC 



^^The Fund originally filed for tax-exempt status as an educational 
^ organisation* This requiresr (mang other things that the product 

* of the Fund be such as to not attempt to influence legislation nor 

• is it allowed to ^present opinion through its publicationsj lectures 
; and other Media which would prevent the public from forming 

U independent and informed conclusionsj i*e* be unbiased* 

( The new proposal would place the Fund in a category of nonprofit 
organisations fengaged in ^promoting: the social welfare of mankind 
generally*" ^ch organisations are Jigf, precluded from presenting' 
opinion or influencing legislation in carrying out its^ purpose* 




Memorandum from Mr* Belmoni: to Mr* Boardman 
BE: FUND FOB THE BEPUBLIC 


ACTiONt 


F or the Direc tor information* 
follow with\ 




Liaison will 


r\ 


Referral/Consult 









STANOAKD POMMViO. W 


Office statq government 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


Mr* Belmon-b 


Ji* B* BOOrOflf 


DATE; March 26) 1958 


FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES (HCUA) REPORT 




mmtw 


tfb^ardman . 
Belmont « 

Mohs*_ 

P^rsonn— 


ml 


Reference is made to the memorandum of Mr, Nease 
to Mr, Tolson dated February 13) 1958) reflecting a 
143-page copy of a confidential report of the HCUA regarding 
the Fund for the Republic (FFR) was made available to the \ \ 

Bureau on a confidential basis) and memorandum dated March 6) 

1958) reflecting a revised and corrected edition of the report , 
had been received. Reference is also made to memorandum of 
Mr, Belmont to Mr, Boardman dated February 19) 195.8) which 
reflected the HCUA report would be reviewed in the Special 
Memo Unit of the Liaison Section and subsequent memoranda which 
set forthupertinent information contained in the HCUA report. 

This review has been completed and pertinent _^ 

information contained in the HCUA report will be incorporated 
into the FFR running memorandum) January 1 - March 31} 1958) 
revision. 

Since much of the information contained in this 
report was previously Known to the Bureau and pertinent 
information has been included in separate memoranda) it is 
felt a detailed indexing of this report should be postponed 
until the final revision becomes available. These editions of 
the HCUA report are as yet unpublished. They are made available^ 
to the Bureau on a confidential basis and the source of this 
information cannot be divulged outside the Bureau, 


S Me. Room, 
ollomoix-ii^ 


RECOMMENDATION S 

That the enclosed 
without indexing. 




copies of the HCUA 


r§]DO^ be filed 


Enclosure.s (2) ' 

.rja!p&(7} 




Mr, ^pgardman^S^ 
Mr,<.Belmont ^ 
Mr, Nedde 
Mr, DeLoach 
Liaison Section 
Mr, Oqffned 


^ - 


76APR1 
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STANDAMO FOltM HO.« J 

Office M.emorandum 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SUBJECT: 


7/r. L. 


Boardman 


Belmon-b 





FUND FOB THE REPUBLIC 


DATE: March 28, 1958 




Reference is made "bo my memorandums of March 11 
and 18, 1958, advising you of -the current Treasury 
Department consideration, of the Fund's tax-exmpt status*- 


Balmont 

' ’ iMoht_ 

Persons_ 

Rosen _ 

Tamm_ 

Trotter_ 

Nease_ 

Tele. Room , 

Holloman_ 

Gandy_ 





xj une jf una is aoie VO savtsfy 'Treasury that TJ^oen^/r/ -/ 
activity and all planned future activity, is pur/ev^uGw^ohdx' / 
research and will mmb‘be unbiased, the Treasury may-msTlf^TE^ 

that the Fun<i maintain its tax-exempt privilege as an.__ L '_ 

educational ^oraanisatiori ^1958 


ACTIOHz 




For your infornAtion, 


JMD:pwff(7) 

1 - Mr* Boardman 
1 - Mr* Belmont 
1 - Mr* Nease 
1 - Mr* Gaffney 
1 - Liaison Sect 
1 - Mr* Daunt ' 
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Office ALeP 20 VanduM • united states government 


TO ; MR. TOLSON 


FROM : G, A, NEASE 


o 



DATEi March 27, 1958 


Tolson 

/ l\ ^ Boardm^ 

BolmonI 
Mohr , 




SUBJECT: FUND TOR THE REPUBLIC 



Clayton 

Tele. Room _ 

Holloman 
Gandy - 


Dicl^^ens, geneg^coimsel.JE [ouse Co mmittee jon 
Un!*Am§ricaniActLvities:.(HGUA), confidentially advised DeLoacIx 3-2T-58 that 

I his committee would issue a press release on Sunday, March 30, 1958, concerning 
the Fund for the Republic, The, press release represents, the text of a letter 
which. Chairman Walter of the HCUA sent to Secretary Anderson of the Treasury 
as of 3**26>58 advising.the Secretary that he- was making available a staff 
memorandum- on the Fund for the Republic, (This is the staff report which we 
had previously obtained on a confidential basis. The Domestic Intelligence Division 
has reviewed this report and all objectionable features, totte FBI have been 
removed from the report by the HCUA,) The said press release indicates that 

I the Fund for the;Republic has engaged in a program principally of acldom^d not 
of edupation and tha!t its targets have chiefly been congressional investigations 
of coi^munism, Government security procedures, loyalty oaths, andjreolation 
of imhugration. Chairman Walter calls upon Secretary Anderson-to'kremove' 
the taxroxe.mpt status of the Fund for'the. Republic, 




The only place in which.the FBI.is mentioned is paragraph 2, page 2, 
in which the specific statement is made: "The Fund has also financed attacks, 
unsupported by competent evidence, upon the loyalty, integrity, intelligence and - 
mental stability of all confident!^ informants of the Federal ^Bureau of Investigation 
who have testified in public trials or proceedings," 


There is attached an advance copy of the press .release. 




ACTION: 


For information. 





Enclosure 
cc-Mr. Boardman 
cc-Mr, Belmont 
cc-Mr, Jones 


EX-121 



CDbijmr 

(5) ^G4APR 7 1958 





FROM THE OFPIC5E OF 'REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

(D., PA.) CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES.^ 

The foUoi^ring is the text of a letter I sent on March 26, ,1958,-to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

"Dear Mr. Secretp'y: 

"For some time the staff of the Camnittee on Un-American Activities has 
"been engaged in an inquiry into the Fund for the Republic, a purpprted educational 
foundation vhich enjoys a tax-exempt status. ‘ ‘ ’ 

"The' inquiry into the Fund for the Republic vas stimulated by the Fo^da- 
tion's curious posture in regard to matters affecting the security of the United 
States, and by a number of statements made by outstanding patriotic organizations 
including'the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and by prominent pub¬ 
lic figures,’ condemning the activities of the Fund for the- Republic. - 

**!15ie purpose of the inquiry, as I aimounced at the time I initiated it, has 
been to determine vhether- this multi-million-dollar foundation is a friend or foe 
in America's battle against Communism. VJhile the facts vhich have been, developed 
do hot establish that the Fund for the Republic is Communist-controlled or-influen¬ 
ced, it is clear that the Fund’s activities in toto indict it as .a hindrance in 
this'battle. ^ 

"I -am making available to you a staff memorandum on -fche'^Fund for the Republi* 
analyzing various projects which the Fund has engaged in since its creation. The 
memorandum is not being made public because some of the material contained therein 
relates to matters not s-6rictly -within the Jurisdiction of the Committee,^ and 
should'not be construed as findings of the Commit-tee itself. 

”The contents of -fche staff memorandum demonstrate that the.^ Fund engg^es in 
propaganda and is attempting to influence legislatioii in -violation of Section 501 
vc)(3) of the Internal Re-venue Code. T^e memorandum documents the lack of objec- 
ti-vity on the part of the Fund for the Republic to qualify it as a bona fide 
educational or scientific organization ^Tithin -fche cri-teria established by the Code 
for tax-exempt organizations. \lh±le some projects of the Funcl for the Republic 
appear, to be objeqti-vely presented, the majority of its operations are based on«hw 
biased in-vestigation and result in findings which not only fail -fco present both 
sides of a given question, but even further, actually conceal facts necessary for 
honest nnaerstenaing of the subject matter. 

"The program of the Fund for the Republic has been principaU.y one of action 
and not of education. Among its chief t^gets ha-ve been congressional investiga- • 
tipns of Communim, Go-vernmen-t security procedures, loyalty oaths and regulation 
of imnigration. 


"The Fund has spent several million dollars opposing the denial of employ¬ 
ment to security risks in Government and,defense and othpr industries. The Fund 
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has financed attacks upon newspapers, magazines and individuals expressing positions 
\7ith which it disagrees. It has financed preparation and .distribution of books, 
m^azines and articles to influence legislation. 

"The Fund has also financed attacks, unsupported by compeient evidence, upon 
the loyalty, integrity, intelligence and mental stability of all confidential 
informants of the Federal Bureau of Investigation vho have testified in public 
trials or proceedings. 

"I am- submitting this staff memorandum to you because I do, not wish the Coitf- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to expend itself further on peripheral organiza¬ 
tions when there is so much to be done in fitting the Communist conspiracy itself. 

I have Erected the staff to make available to you, on a confidenjbial basis, or to 
persons in the Internal Revenue Service which y 9 U may designate, all of the material 
and exhibits assembled by the staff during the inquiry, I am confident that an 
objective appraisal of the activities of the Fund will ccmjpel the conclusion — 
already made by experts in the Internal Revenue Service — that the Fund for the 
Republic’s tax-exempt status should be revoked. 

"It is essential that the American people no longer be required to' give an 
involuntary subsidy to an organization which, while not directly controlled by- 
the Communist enemies of the United States, nevertheless in many instances has 
provided, ^d and comfort to them." 
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Re my attached memorandum which reflectea a GLd^!lZZ 

review of the HCUA report of findings concerning the FFR has been 
completed and set forth summaries of pertinent information occurring 
HCUA report, A synopsis of these summaries is as follows:, 

Paul C, Hoffman was elects^ chairman of the Board of the* FTR J\j 
before his resignation from the Ford Foundation became effective and 
before $14,000,000 was appropriated to the FFR, One of the original five 
\ incorporators of the FFR was Albert W, Driver, Jr, ., who may be identical 
\with tne subject of a security Matter ^ C investigation conducted in 1948,. 
Driver was, alleged to be a Communist Partyj.. (CP f m ember in 1946, He was 
interviewed by Bureau Agents in 1 
1945-48, but could no+- -rpnaJ l dfi-kniJl jn 
i nvestigation^ approv e d awards to Communit 
Dl', Goodwin Watson in 


atson of Columbi 


ntii September^ 1955, Bureau files contained indication o. 
pmvaihles on part of Anna Lord Strauss and Al fred H, Kelly 
and ditector of~ t he FFh’s Freedom Agenda Program,f _ \ 

. — duif io-r (if a > t 

HCUA report claims John Cogleyjlie 
informants in his blacklisting report oec'ause of confidential^ 


n which he denied making such a 


Chest croups who retained 


of Directors suspended awards. 


rocommunist. 




stud: 






ar Association Committee, under *^FFR's grant, because findings were faffora- ^ 
le to Congressional innestiantions ^. FFR failed to publish Fear in MX Oo 


Education findings after Board of Directors recommended publication^i^hlCUA^ 
unable to determine results of this study. Pamphlet- "The Kept Witnesses , 
which attacked use of CP informants as witnaases, .was written as a result y 
'pf aTreauest bit offic'brs of FFR ,f Board of Directors rejectea pampniei:', ' 

It was printed in "Harpers Magazine" and FFR distributed reprints , HCUA ^ 
report claimed real purpose of FFR‘s study of testimony of four former g"! 
CP members is to establish reliability or-.unreliability of the ^tnesses,.^ 
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None, \ For informatiqr^^^. 234 
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Re my memorandum 2-19-58 which reflected that the 
143 page confidential report of the HCUA, which set forth its 
findings concerning the investigation of the Fund for th'e 
Republic (FFR), would be reviewed and subsequent memoranda 
regarding pertinent information contained in the HCUA rep<^^^ 

. The review of the HCUA report has been completed, f (j * 

I In' addition to the information set forth in previous memoranda 
there are set forth below summaries of pertinent information 
from, the HCUA. report regarding the FFR and some of its proje^^t^ 

ACTION : ^ 

None, For information, 

Origin of the FFR 

According to the HCUA report the FFR was conceived, 
and, set up by Paul C, Hoffman and Robert M, Hutchins when they 
, were president and assistant director, respectively, of the 
Ford Foundation, Hoffman was tentatively chosen as chairman 
ofjfhe FFR Board of Directors before the^additional fourteen 
mdllion dollars was appropriated in 1953, While still president 
iof the Ford Foundation Hoffman recommended money in the amount 
\o^from fifteen to twenty-five million dollars be appropriated 
\to',..the FFR, Before the money was appropriated, and before 
*Hoffman*s resignation with the Ford Foundation became effective, 
he was elected chairman of the Boa 

Incorporation of the FFR ^EC-. |2 ^ ^ ' * 

fDh a. V'TPD jnrt o fin. H/3M mV ii j<-V — in 


The- FFR was incorporated kru^New -Pur*-£>“5312;e in 
December, 1952, One of the original five irwo^prators was 
Albert W, Driver, J'r. who may be ident&<mD mttrthe subject 
of a security matter - C case investigated by thje^J^reau in 




1948, Bureau investigation reflected 
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ioas reportedly a .member of the Communist Party ^(CP)- tn 1946 
at tale University,^ New. Haven, Connecticut, and in 1947 was 
reported to be active in organising employees dt^. a New Haven 
company plant and reporting, results tp CP •officials* Driver 
•was interviewed by Bu.reaii. Agents in February, 1955, stated 
he was ^radical'* during the period 1945-:4S, was ashamed of 
that period of his life, but' could not recdil ever being a 
member of the' CP of any other detd-ils about that .period bf 
’his life, 

% 

The original incorporators were replaced following 
the election of the members - directors, who were' select,ed 

by Robert M*, Hutchins, • t ' 

. V % ■ - - • 

COMPLETED STUDIES AND- PROJECTS * ‘ , I 

Special Awards . . * 

The HCUA report reflected bhat An .1955 .'^Ae FFR 
approved awardp on bejidlf of Dr, Goodwin: .Watson, The awards 
were to be made to a medical center and Commiintty. Chesf groups 
in New York State, The officers of the FFR approved tjve awards, 
decidedwon the amount, recommended them to t^e’ Board ‘of' t 

Directors and then sent out on investigator to determine the 
**fdcts," According to the HCUA report the only^ purpose th^t 
could be servedby this award was the encouragement of organisations 
to hive^r * individuals who had long records for support of 
c'ommunist causes. On November 17, 1955, the^Board of Directors 
of the FFR- suspended these awards and withheld this action 
from the press in contrast to a nationwide presP release when 
the award was made. 


Dr, Goodwin Watson, a professor of education,, Teachers 
Colleges Columbia University, New York, New York, was on ihe. 
Security Index until September 23, 1955, He was 'described by j, 
Louis Budens as a member of d considerable number of. communist 
front groups and- although CP membjers mentioned him t.o Budens 
as a communist, Budens coiild supply no evidence of CP member¬ 
ship on the part of Watson, Bureau files reflected the October 5, 
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1954j issue of the ’^New. York Yforld Telegram and Sun" carried 
an article .which reflected that a Larchmont/New York, Community 
■Chest "trial" committee -"acquitted" Dr, Watson of charges of 
prooommunist -affiliation leveled at him by- the Americani'sm 
. Commission lOf the Vtestohester County Americah legion,^ 

(i01-3?02r54) 

Freedom Agenda Program 

The HCUA report reflected that edrly in Y-^54 Anna 
■Lord Straussj an official of the League of Women Voters',, 
approached the FFB to -seek a grant of money to combair a "climate 
of fear arid'..suspicion" which had been, generated, in the U,S, ^ - 

'The'Fund-mdde^moriey available to the Carrie Chapman Cqtt Memox^ilxl'' 
Furid'j a “tjqjc-exempt educationqi orgarxisatiph created by the League, 
bf^'wpjken Vp^/rs in 1947, The purpose of the Fre'eddm Agenda 
Program wds ■ tb'^involve all the groups in a community in a ^ 

continuing discussion of the basic rights pf Americans, Articles 
'..were written to aid discussions and the subjects included - 
^oppositi.gh to anticommunist laws and p'ractices, Anna- Lord 
Str^auss became president of the Freedom Agenda Program and 
Alfred H, Kelly, chairman pf the History Department, Wayne 
University, Detrpit, Michigan, became' its director, 

Anna Lord Strauss, was ‘investigated by the Bureau in 
May and June, 1957, as a United Nations employee. Bureau 
files reflect that in 1938: Miss Strauss und the League of 
Women Voters u'rg.ed the governor of New York to veto' proposed 
legislation which would bar from teaching^ persons who believed 
in the overthrow of our G-pvernment,. On January 87, 1950, one 
Anha Lbrd Strauss, who may be identical, wrote a check for 
$500 payable to; an. individual but deposited in an account 
which received funds payable to the Alger Hiss Defense Fund, 
(138-^3883-11, 13, 17) 

Alfred H, Kelly has not been investigated by the 
FBI, In 1942 his name-appeared on a "List for Sponsoring 
Committee fo-r Michigan Congress for Freedom of Earl Browder," 

In. 1946 Kelly *s name appeared on what waS alleged to be a 
list of financial contributors and sponsors in Michigan to 
the American Youth for Democracy (AYD-cited communist front 
organisation), According to a newspaper article in August, 
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1955j the United States Army described Kelly as a contributor 
and supporter of the AYD and this became the subject of 
considerable public controversy* In September, 1955, Secretary 
of the Army BrucEer publicly admitted a mistake: had been made 
in the allegation against Kelly, In' 1952 Kelly was reported 
to have said that he. had n.O objections to communist teachers 
as' long ds' they- taught their subject matter without a communist 
slant, • 

BlackiListihc'..In Private Industry 

- ' - _ ,^ 

i The -HCUA found that "blacklisting" was a word used 
by the Communist. Party to pressure for the continued employment 
or re-employment' of a former -communist. This FFR project 
resulted in a 2-volume .publication by John .Gogley who was called 
V before the HCUA in. order to testify concerning the ahjonymous- 
sources mentioned in his publication,' ^ Cogley refused to 
identify his informants and claimed d)s a,.newsman he and. his 
staff gave' .confidential assurance hot to d^ulge their sources. 
The HCUA report reflected Gogley^s claim was a "lie" and quoted 
from a letter written by Gogley to.: one of his informants who 
complained that G'pgley had broken his confidence, fn the 
letter Gogley. dented^ he. gave any assurance not to dsvulge, 

American Bar Association, Special Committee on Individual 
Rights as Affected, by National Security 

According to. the HCUA report the FFR*s first grant 
of funds went to the above Special Bar Committee which conducted 
research and found that the communist conspiracy seeks to 
weaken and divide the nation. Other, findings supported 
Congressional irivestigations, the methods used arid the results 

i achieved. The HCUA report reflected that Hutchins rejected 
the findings of this committee and issued his own "facts" which 
were in opposition to the results of this research. 

The Study of: Fear In Education 

According to the HCUA report, in March, 195dr, Hutchins 
wrote an article entitled "Are Teachers Afraid to Teach,." In 
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his article Hutchins concluded teachers were afraid because 
of investigations into their loyalties. In January, 1955, 
the-FFB p^Blicly •announced it would undertake a study of fear 
in education, and the _press release resolved that fear existed- 
and. i'fie study would deterjnihe to what degree it existed. In 
January, 1957, the HCUA r.e'ques^d a copy 'of the results of this 
project and was advised by the FFB it was made orally to ths 
Board of Bi rectors and no -written report existed. The HCUA 
report pointed out that on February 15, .1956, Elmo Boper, 
chairman of the board, recommended und the boflrd approved 
that the Fear in Education findings be reduced to manuscript 
form, suitable for publication. The, FFB had hot published 
the Tiepprt us of January, 1958, and H^UA^was enable io 
determine the results of this Vstu.d'y, 

Distribution of. Fublications 

The HCUA report .Reflected that the pamphlet 
Kept ITitnes'se.s" (by Bichard H, Bovere attacked the use of 
Communist Party informahtsas witnesses and the effect was 
to-dry up as sduj'ces of information, available to both the 
FBI and .Cqngr.essiphal committees the flow of testimony from 
former members of the CP, This pamphlet was loTltten as a result 
of the Board of Director^ having' authorised the FFB officers 
to commission the preparation of a pilot pamphlet for Board 
consideration as^ an example of the type of publication the 
FFB might undertake to distribute. The pamphlet- was^ rejected 
by the Board of Directors but was printed in "Harpers Magasine/’ 
issue of May,, 1955, and the* officers of' the FFB contracted for 
25 thousand reprints which were paid for and distributed by 
the FFB, 


In November, 1955, the Board of Directors agreed 
that each item -recommended for distribution by the officers 
should be cleared by the counsel, presented to the Boardfof 
approval as to subject matter and plan's for distribution before 
any distributions ar^ made. The. HCUA.jreporp reflected that' 
prior to this action Hutchins distributed anything-he desired, 
most of which supported his.position. 
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CURRENT STUDIES AND PROJECTS 

Study of Testimony Given By Former Communists 

The HCUA report reflected that the FFR Made a grant 
to the Stanford University School of Law^ palo Alto^ California 
to study the testimony of 4 former members of the CP - 
Elisabeth Bentley^ Louis Budensj WhittgEer Chambers^ and John 
Lautner, The announced purpose of the study was to aid in 
the public understanding of communist penetration in the 
United States* It was expected by th^^ FFR that the study 
would strengthen testimony through cqfpboration by others or 
weaken testimony through contradiction by others), through 
inconsistencess and through gaps. Ah ihd'ex d'iges:t\.of the 
study is to be prepared and made available to those who wiish 
to use it. The project was to be completed by Ee&ember 31) y 
1957j but no publication has. been iss.ued as of January, 1958, 
The HCUA’s report pointed out that to study-the testimony of 
.only 4 witnesses would leave many areas -of the^ communist conspi 
uncovered and the real purpose of this project .is to<:estithlish 
the reliability or unreliability of the witnesses. 
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Tjz 


Parsons 

FUND FOR^'THE REPUBLIC (Fm)^ , ^ U - 

?r..— 

Ainia^ea ar.ino le .from i;he "WasVnr c:ai.oj: iSPos-b and Nease _ 

Tine3_Merald " of April 17,_I 95R, refleoised that the FFR has Teie. Boom 
sponsored a study’^and issued a 15~pqge report regarding the candTHl 
television industryJs freedom to gather news. The report was 
written by Herbert^itgang, an ediA oT in the Sunday Department o f 
f ^l^-New York Times^ * who has not been previously' identified wT^'^ 
j PPH, . According to the article^ Mitgang's study reflected the 

I on industry, did hot enjoy the same freedom as American 

Ihewspapers in- its role as news gatherer and broadcaster, an 
example of the curby on the freedom of television^ the study cited 
' hI leveled against the Columbia Broadcasting System^s tele- 

' cs ^ vised interview with Soviet .leader Khrushchev, Mitgang^s report 
r.io’jQ stated the President of the U,S, made a statement which ^‘implied 

criticism^’ and "important members of the Congress openly challenged 
^8 wisdom of the presentation," 

Bufil'es reflected Mitgang was subject of a Security 


' es ^ 


_ Bufiles reflected Mitgang was subject of a Security 

Matter-C investigation in 1953, No evidence of Communist Party 
("cp; membership or activities was developed. However,, he was 
jreported to have supported the procommunist group in the Newspaper 
9 V lorJc in 1949 and ran for officp^ in that Guild on the 

e^^procom^nist slate in 1950, An executive jS'j'ce president of the 
* duild of New York has advised that the issu'e of communist control 
b'^ame ^very sharp during 1947-50 and was brought out in the open, 
\He^,believed Mitgang too intelligent to have supported the 
coimunis^s unwittingly. In 1951, Mitgang was the signer of an 
advertielement which denounced the Supreme Court decision upholding 
the^convic.tion of CP leaders under the Smith Act, Investigation 
also'^ dev eloped that Mitgang associated with CP members and 
^ympathis'ers, (100-402219) * ■’ 


Mitgang testified before the Senate Subcommittee on 
I \lnternal Security in executive session on December,6, 1955, He 
^ \denied ever being a member of the CP^or knowing qbgiit^ CP qcybtvi 
part of others, (62-88217-1823 page'^202) 

((^S^^CTIj^lj For information, 
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Reference is made to my memorandum of 3/28/58 
advising you of -the Treasury Beparimieni; *s consideration of 
the captioned organisation's tax-exempt status* It was 
pointed out in referenced meviorandum that Treasury had 
indicated it would retain the Fund for the Republic's 
tax-exempt privilege as an educational organisation based „ 

— its present and planned future activity* Referrai/consuit\v^|S 


on 




This hearing was requested by the Fund and actually 
is not necessary to the Treasury's reconsideration of ipfp 

1 Fund's tax-exempt status* Since this hearing will be open 
to the public, it gives the Fund an opportunity to argite the ~ 
merits of its case with the benefit ^of the press* 
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rcxa'rcD x:xp np::^urixc (iaq-391697) 


IJXKP VAhUCP 
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r^XEX Tr,zt::m ( 94 - 498 . 60 ) 


S^ic ":Taahinpto7i jPbbif end Xix^ea- ilcraXd^* of fpriZ POf 
XVSO, carried an ttfMolc ahich reflected tTiat Vcaarahar trodec- 
tiohaj Xneorporaicdj tnd the it;nd far the popnblic (PI**) tsilX 
prodhoe o eerieo of tHke Zallccc TiT interview pragrane at 10:60 p#«»^ 
ptitidavh ovep' the Asioricark Treedecsting penpahy $7 nataork^ Sfze 
arfiolo did not refleok a date for the firet nrogrant and indicated 
it aotild probably not bo teleoiocd in thq raohington, P, p*^ area* 

Xhe netea article reflected the nea prqgran ^^pfll eaanina 
ouch rclationohipo of the free oocicti; ao these bet’e^een indioidt^al 
frecdoTC. end aciorn corporationOjf the citiaen tmd the. uniOn^ and 
the dtieen end the redpircrxnto of national defenae^ 

"ether arCde to be covered in the Xcllace interVietso toil! 
to the effeoto of the najsif ^edta on frccdor^i, the rclC’ of political 
parties pteoeisre piveup:^ cud the role of reXigiops institutions 
in a dczoeratic acci^ttu*’^ 








ani^ information of interest regarding the p^Pg PovernmcP% its 
ajencue and policies^ irho gd0 fork office is also requested to 
fi^rntsh nems clippings regarding these programs including columns 
by TP ‘critteC and editorials* 

prlredu files da not reflect any information identifiable 
mith Pessraker prpduationsj incorporated* PIP is voqucaiod to ^ 
revipm its files regarding this corporation and /urmsh results to 
thp -purcau* 

Xt is requested that the original and four oopica .o/A 
ccTx.unieations rogarding this matter be sent to, tho ..urocu bearing 
the above caption* It is not desired thxt ann c^ivo invespg^on 
bo conducted ponoerniSg this natter^ ^ ! OO'^O^ ( Uj 


100-391697 (Sover feono Be^^ht to jfoardnan d/Sd/Sdl 
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